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[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, destres to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be tnserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which ther 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 








SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 





THE issue of the present number of the Repsorter has been unavoidably 
delayed, owing to the extraordinary amount of time and attention that 
had to be continuously given to the question of abolition of Slavery 
under the British flag in the Sultanate of Zanzibar. Rumours, that 
appeared to emanate from persons more or less in touch with the 
Foreign Office, led the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to fear that some 
compromise with the Slave-owners, postponing the day of liberation, 
was in contemplation by the Government. As this could only result in 
disasters similar to those experienced in 1834-1838, when the “ Appren- 
ticeship system” was tried in the West Indies, the Society has to keep 
more than ever on the alert to see that the promises made to the nation, 
by Sir EDWARD GREY, on behalf of the Liberal Government, and by the 
Right Hon. Mr. CURZON, on behalf of the present Government, are not 
whittled away into a disgraceful compromise with Slavery, in accord- 
ance with the well-known views of the Zanzibar Executive. 

Our readers will find a voluminous report of what has been done by 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY and the representative meeting of the 
Society of Friends in urging upon the Government the importance of 
no longer dallying with a question which brings nothing but scandal 
and discredit upon Her Majesty’s Government. Press remarks thereon 
are also added, and special papers on Compensation. 
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Memorial from the Society of Friends. 
September 4th, 1896. 
THE following important Memorial, urging the immediate abolition of 
Slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, has been forwarded to the MARQUIS 
OF SALISBURY by the Society of Friends :— 


To THE Marguis oF SALIsBuRY, K.G., SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 
The Representative Meeting of the Society of Friends desires to lay 
before the Marquis OF SALIsBuRY its views with regard to the abolition of 
Slavery in the Protectorate of Zanzibar and Pemba. 


1. The crisis which has arisen in this Protectorate appears to afford a 
peculiarly fitting occasion for the abolition of Slavery ; and we trust that the 
Government will not allow it to pass away without giving full effect to the 
pledges of the present Administration, and of that which preceded it, on this 
point. 

2. We have been much impressed with the danger of any temporary 
system of enforced paid servitude which may be proposed in lieu of full and 
immediate emancipation. 


3. The plea for such temporary servitude is the fear that the Slaves, if 
immediately freed, may run away from the plantations where they are 
working, and thus dislocate trade, damage agriculture, and disturb social 
order. It is clear, however, that the negroes must work if they are to live; 
whilst, on the other hand, the Arab Slave-owners must have their plantations 
cultivated, and will therefore pay wages when the necessity arises. There 
may possibly be at first a certain amount of dislocation, especially in cases 
where the Slaves have hitherto been cruelly treated. But hunger is a stern 
_ schoolmaster, and there can be no doubt that the experience of other cases of 
emancipation will be repeated in Zanzibar, and that the freedmen will soon 
adapt themselves to the new circumstances, and work better with wages 
than without. 

4. High authorities,“ with long experience in Zanzibar, bear out the 
view that abolition may be effected without serious risk. Here, as elsewhere, 
it will be found that Slave labour is the most wasteful and unprofitable kind 
of labour. We believe that our Protectorate, commercially and financially, 
will make more rapid progress under freedom than it has done under 
Slavery. 

5. We would, therefore, emphatically protest against any system of 
gradual emancipation, and would urge the immediate abolition of the legak 
status of Slavery, as has been done in India, and in many other British 





* See Sir JOHN Kirk's despatch of 1884, and BIsHoP TUCKER’s letter to Mr. PIGOTT, 
Acting-Administrator at Mombasa, published in the Record, 8th May, 1896. (See Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, May-July, pp. 123-4.) 
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protectorates. We do so on the following grounds, in addition to those 
already set forth :— SAR 

(2) That any form of deferred emancipation is inherently unjust. Many 
of these Slaves have been stolen from their homes in Africa, and 
justice demands their full and immediate restitution to liberty. 
Large numbers have been imported, after the most explicit pro- 
hibition of the Slave-trade by decree of the SuLTan. 

(4) Experience has proved that compromises of this nature are always 
unsuccessful. This was seen in the cruelties that occurred in the 
West Indies, under the system of apprenticeship which existed 
from 1834 to 1838, but which was abandoned in the latter year by 
the Colonial Legislatures themselves ; their action being afterwards 
endorsed by the British Parliament. It was found that many of 
the masters, with the brutal indifference to suffering begotten of 
Slavery, deliberately set themselves to get all that was possible out 
of the freedmen during the remnant of their bondage. Should any 
kindred system of gradual abolition be enacted in Zanzibar, we 
believe the same conditions would again arise, to be followed, as in 
1838, by renewed agitation in this country, and the eventual-over- 
throw of so unjust and unworkable a system. 

(c) The present impoverished condition of the clove culture in Zanzibar 
and Pemba, and the Government Returns as to the extraordinary 
extent to which the plantations of the Arabs are mortgaged to 
money-lenders, prove that the present system is a failure, and tends 
to show that, even in the interests of trade, emancipation is 
desirable, and will prove the pathway to prosperity. 


Signed, on behalf and by direction of the Meeting, held the 4th of = 
Month, 1896, 





HENRY LLOYD WILSON, 
——— Clerk this time. ° 


Tue Society of Friends has just memorialised Lord Sa.isspury, praying for. the 
immediate abolition of the status of Slavery in Zanzibar. The situation of 
course is anomalous, if not absurd, We keep up the farce of a quasi-independent 
Sultanate, largely because we do not wish to abolish Slavery, and yet we. do 
not wish to admit that Slavery is tolerated in our dominions. No wonder 
the Society of Friends is distressed. They are the sort. of people who, feel 
such inconsistencies acutely. As to practical results, they plead that Slave 
labour is always unprofitable, and that emancipation elsewhere has not produced. the 
dangers that were prophesied. | But their, chief protest is against the proposal 
‘to substitute for the present Slavery “2% system of enforced paid servitude ;” 
‘as a method of gradual, emancipation. Such a plan, they say, failed in the, West 
Indies, because the masters set ‘themselves to get by, cruelty, “all that was possible 
‘out of the freedmen during the remnant of their bondage.” It is. a pretty dilemma ; ; 
-but it is clear that Slavery . must Sooner or eset. He AOR, the. ,better,— 
Daily Chronicle, October, 8th, , 1896. edi Ss iiescsel Ae 
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Friends’ Deputation to the Government. 
November 14th, 1896. 

A DEPUTATION, appointed by the Meeting for Sufferings to represent the Society 
of Friends, waited upon G. N. Curzon, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on 
the 14th November, at Whitehall, to urge the full and immediate abolition of Slavery 
in Zanzibar and Pemba. The deputation was composed of the following:— 
Moses J. Apams (Harrogate), JosepH GunpDRy ALEXANDER (Tunbridge Wells), 
Epwarp R. ALLEN (Stoke Newington), WiLL1AmM CrarKson ALLEN (London), 
WILLIAM BAKER (Clapton), FREDERICK BarritTT (Croydon), JoHn BeLLows (Glouces- 
ter), JosEPH BEVAN BRAITHWAITE (London), EpmMunp Wricut Brooxs (Grays), 
Epwarp Brown (Luton), Wittiam Henry Brown (St. Albans), THEODORE 
Burtt (Grantham), BENJAMIN J. CANDLER (Croydon), Freprrick G. CasH (London), 
Witiam S. CLarkK (Street), ALBERT J. CRosFIELD (Reigate), WaTsoN GRACE 
(Hitchin), Henry GuRNEY (Reigate), Howarp HopcGkin (London), CaLeB R. 
Kemp (Lewes), Joun Henry Lioyp (Birmingham), THomas W. Marsu (London), 
Henry STANLEY NEWMAN (Leominster), ALFRED PEASE (Guisborough), JOSEPH 
ALBERT Pease, M.P. (Darlington), Epwarp Prarson (Wilmslow), ALEXANDER 
PECKOVER (Wisbech), RoBeRT Horne PENNEY (Brighton), Epwin R. RANSOME 
(Wandsworth), and ALFRED WriGut (Croydon). 


INTRODUCTION BY J. A. PeasE, M.P. 

JosEPpH ALBERT PEASE, in introducing the deputation, said: I have been 
asked, somewhat unexpectedly, to introduce this deputation, in the absence of Arthur 
Pease, who is abroad. The deputation represents here the Society of Friends, who 
have always taken a great interest in the emancipation of the Slaves. I may say that 
many of those who are present here to-day bear the names of those who in 
bygone days were active in promoting emancipation in 1837 and prior to that 
date. I believe that the views held by the Society of Friends upon the question 
of Slavery are very well known to you. Those views, however, have been expressed 
in the memorial which was recently sent to Lord Satispury. We desire first 
of all to remind you of the pledge which the present Government is under in 
connection with the abolition of the legal status of Slavery in the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, a pledge, as we understand it, that the Government would redeem 
during this year, and that Mr. HaRDINGE, upon his return to Zanzibar, would 
have instructions to proceed at once to carry out the immediate abolition of Slavery 
in those two islands. I am aware that circumstances have prevented Mr. HARDINGE 
from returning quite so soon as was expected, but still we believe and trust 
that the Government will carry out their pledge. In the carrying out of that 
pledge we should earnestly protest against merely gradual emancipation, as we 
feel very strongly that there should be no system of apprenticeship, but that 
‘the Slaves should be freed forthwith as soon as Mr. HARDINGE returns. We have not 
dwelt in the memorial on the question of compensation. As a Society we have 
always held that compensation is not defensible. We do not believe that it is 
a principle a Christian nation ought to recognise, that of the right of one man 
to hold property in the person of another. At the same time we believe that 
‘any large plan of compensation to be paid to the Arab Slave-owners in these 
two islands would tend in all probability to promote an increase of the Slave 
population, and would lead to many abuses. We recognise that one of the great 
difficulties that must attend the act of liberation of a large number of Slaves would 
be the prevention of the desertion of the Slaves from the plantations when the 
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proclamation emancipating them was issued for the first time. We do not believe 
that the difficulties are insuperable; we believe that some of the difficulties 
that have been put forward are almost imaginary. The very fact that both the 
late Government and the present Government have pledged themselves to carry 
out emancipation proves that in the opinion of the Government themselves these 
difficulties are not insuperable. It is not for us to indicate the measures that 
the Government should take to carry out emancipation, and to avoid either 
disturbance or the desertion of Slaves from the plantations. We do not come 
forward as fanatical philanthropists, but as practical men. We believe free labour 
to be better than forced labour; and as an earnest of our views on this point 
we have already arranged that certain individuals shall go to Zanzibar next month 
with a view to making the preliminary inquiries in order that a plantation may be 
purchased and an object-lesson given to the Arabs as well as to the natives, 
of the success that will be attendant on a plantation carried on by free labour. We, 
of course, do not desire to act in any way contrary to the views of the Ministry that 
may exist at Zanzibar; and we shall be very glad to listen to any advice, or 
to hear what you may have to say here in connection with such an industrial 
mission. Not only would such an industrial mission prove a good object-lesson 
to the Arabs and natives, but we believe it would open the way for natives 
themselves to come to the white men and obtain advice that would be for their own 
good, and, we hope, the salvation of many. I hope you will be able to assure 
us that the Government are about to carry out the pledge they have given, and that 
this stain which we all feel at the present time may be removed from off our 
national honour. 
GRADUAL EMANCIPATION. 


EDMUND WRIGHT Brooks, referring to the address recently sent to Lord SaLisBury, 
said the object in this interview was, as far as possible, to add weight to its 
arguments. He thought the extreme aversion felt by the Society of Friends, 
and by very large numbers of religious people throughout the country, to the 
continuance of Slavery under the British Government, was perhaps not thoroughly 
understood and appreciated in official circles. In reply to the second paragraph 
of the memorial, referring to the danger of any temporary system of enforced 
paid servitude, it might be objected that there has been no official intimation 
of anything of the sort being in contemplation. Yet if there had been no official 
intimation, at all events there was an inkling abroad that such a measure is in 
contemplation; that the Government are afraid, for various reasons, to enact a 
measure of immediate emancipation ; that some graduated measure of emancipation 
only will be adopted, and that they will not decree the entire abolition of the 
status of Slavery. Quoting paragraph three, which refers to “the fear that 
the Slaves, if immediately freed, may run away from the plantations where they are 
working, and thus dislocate trade, damage agriculture, and disturb social order,” 
he said, that undoubtedly being the state of things feared by many, especially 
of officials in one or more of these islands, they hardly wish to see this emancipation 
that we are thankful to know the Government have pledged themselves, in succession 
to the promise of the late Government to carry out. We are thankful to know 
that the time is now near at hand when that pledge is about to be carried out. We 
recognise ground for apprehension that some disturbance may arise, that some 
digression from good order may take place. Perhaps it is hardly possible that 
so great a change should take place without a good deal of effervescence. But 
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if that effervescence can be kept within reasonable and moderate bounds, that 
is all that can be reasonably hoped for. The same kind of fear actuated the 
minds of those who went before us, in 1834, when the measure of modified 
emancipation was enacted for the West Indian Islands. It was feared that very great 
disturbances of social order were! likely to happen. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to repeat a common truism: “One half of the ills we anticipate in life never 
happen.” I fully believe that any apprehension of serious disturbances that may take 
place on these islands on the conclusion of emancipation is an apprehension 
of one of those evils that will never happen. Think for a moment of the condition 
of these poor people whom we desire to see emancipated. In the first place, 
they were but grown-up children when they were taken into Slavery. We all know 
that the dark races of Africa are nearer the condition of children in this country than 
anything we can compare them to, and the long period of servitude surely must have 
ground the very last remnant of manhood out of them, if they ever had any. 
Therefore, is there a reasonable probability that from these one hundred and 
forty thousand poor, ill-treated, ground-down people there is likely to be any 
serious disturbance? In Jamaica, in 1838, when the real emancipation was carried 
out, great apprehensions were felt by the officials in all parts of this country. 
But nothing of the sort apprehended occurred. What took place there is well 
described in a short paragraph in the life of JosEpH STuRGE :—“ While the friends 
of the Slave were thus commemorating the day of his deliverance in England, 
how did the 1st of August pass in the West Indies? It passed in rapturous, exulting 
gladness, but also in the most absolute peaceableness. Not one act of riot or 
disorder disturbed the harmony of the scene. No law was broken. No social 
decorum was violated. No white person was insulted by word or gesture. The 
period from which the worst consequences were apprehended passed away in peace, 
in harmony, and safety. Not a single instance of violence or insubordination, 
of serious disagreement, or of intemperance, occurred in any part of the island.” 
The measure that brought about this happy state of things was passed in 1838, 
in consequence of the revulsion of feeling that took place in the country, arising out 
of the knowledge of the terrible evils that arose from the system of apprenticeship 
that was enacted in 1834. Mr. Curzon will, of course, well remember that in 
1834 a Provisonal Act was passed setting up a state of seven years legal apprentice- 
ship. As a result, the late masters of the Slaves in the West Indian islands 
thereupon set themselves to get all they possibly could out of their Slaves during 
those seven years—in point of fact, to work them to death, The news of this 
state of things was long in coming, and to verify it the late JoszpH SrurGE went over 
there and inspected it for himself. He came home and presented such a terrible 
_report of what he had seen, that a revulsion of feeling took place in the country, and 
‘the Act of 1838 was then passed. This is the clause, the critical clause of that Act : 
‘That from the 1st day of August, 1838, all and every the persons hitherto 
‘held in Slavery within any British colony shall be to all intents and purposes 
free and discharged of and from all manner of Slavery, and shall be absolutely 
‘and for ever manumitted; and that the children to be born of such persons, 
and the offspring of such children, shall in like manner be free from their birth, 
cand that from and after the rst of August, Slavery shall and is hereby utterly 
.and for ever abolished throughout the British colonies, plantations, and possessions.” 
_That law has never been repealed; it stands good to-day, and if the British flag 
-svaved over the islands of Zanzibar and. Pemba, those Slaves would be immediately 
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free. We desire, Mr. Curzon, that the measure which we rejoice that the Govern- 
ment is about to undertake shall be a thorough, and complete, and final one, 
We rejoice that Government is about to put out its hand, and with a sponge to wipe 
out from the flag and from the escutcheon of England the stain and blot of 
Slavery, which has in those islands so long rested upon it. We earnestly appeal to 
you to do so in a manner that shall not leave behind it a stain of blood, that 
may deepen down in days near at hand into difficulties that can at present be little 
foreseen or fought against. 


SomE LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE CASE. 


Jos—EpH GuNDRY ALEXANDER: One is rather startled in reading the recent 
Blue Books on this subject, to find Mr. HARDINGE and the British officials taking 
what seems such very retrograde ground in one respect, and, I venture to think, 
such a mistaken view with regard to the issues of this case. Mr. HARDINGE rather 
puts it as a case of Christian against Mohammedan law. I think it very unfortunate 
that we should let it seem in these islands that we as Christians are trying to 
force on the Mohammedan population something contrary to their own religion, 
Slavery has been recognised as an institution contrary to natural law by a dictum 
which comes down from the Roman lawyers, before Christianity had obtained 
an influence on Roman law. Chief Justice MANSFIELD, in dealing with our own 
law, said that Slavery is contrary to the law of nature, and can, therefore, only 
be recognised by means of some positive law. Slavery is naturally to be discouraged 
and disclaimed everywhere. And that is not the decision only of Grorius and 
of Chief Justice MANSFIELD, but also of Mohammedan jurists. J. G. ALEXANDER 
went on to give instances of Mohammedan pronouncements against Slavery. The 
Mohammedan princes of the native States of India had without exception followed 
the lead of the British Government in the forties, by accepting the principle 
of freedom for all Slaves. The Brey or Tunis in 1846 addressed a letter to the 
British Consul-General declaring the abolition of Slavery. A native court in 
India, long before the law of emancipation, declared that “ All men are by nature 
free and independent,” and “no man can be a subject of property except an 
infidel taken in the act of hostilities against the faith.” From these and other 
instances he argued that we should therefore point out that according to the 
enlightened principles of the Koran and the Mohammedan religion we are doing the 
right thing, as well as on Christian and humanitarian grounds. 


ADVANTAGES OF FREE LABOUR. 


That brings one to the question of how the advantages of free labour are 
to be impressed on the Slave. Your attention will have been called to a very 
strong passage in Mr. O’Sut.ivan’s report, in the Blue Book that you published, 
with regard to the state of things on the Seychelles. I understand, on inquiry 
at the Colonial Office, that nothing special occurred at the Seychelles in 1838, 
when the Slaves were emancipated by virtue of the general law. Since that 
time the only additions to their labouring population have been liberated Slaves 
brought there by cruisers. Mr. O’SuULLIVAN says :— 

“Seychelles offers an encouraging example in connection with this question 
of abolishing Slavery, for it has passed successfully through a crisis analogous 
to that which may be expected to occur in Pemba, if the Slaves in that island 
are liberated. The population of Seychelles, apart from the European element, 
is composed of freed Slaves and of their descendants, yet no difficulty is now 
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experienced in getting those people to work as agricultural labourers. During 
a visit which I recently paid to Seychelles I had the opportunity of visiting the chief 
plantations in the archipelago. {I observed for myself how thoroughly and well 
the general work of cultivation ig carried out. The planters told me that the negro 
labourers are in every way satisfactory, and that they are quite competent, 
under supervision, to look after grops such as vanilla, coffee, and cacao, which require 
especial care, and to prepare the different products for the market. The labourers 
receive, On an average, 10 rupees per month each for six days’ work per week. 
The superiority of the free labour in Seychelles as compared with the Slave 
labour in Pemba is very striking. I should say that the Seychelles negro is 
fully three times more efficient, from an agricultural point of view, than is the 
Pemba negro under existing conditions, and the chief reason of the difference 
is undoubtedly that the former is a free man, who receives adequate remuneration for 
his work, whereas the latter is a Slave, who receives no remuneration of any 
kind for his enforced labour, and whose only stimulus is fear of the stick.” 

That is the experience of the Anrti-SLavery Society in regard to every 
case of emancipation all the world over, where there has not been an attempt, 
as there was in the West Indian Islands, to create a sort of continuance of Slavery 
after the population had been promised their freedom. I join with those who 
have gone before me in earnestly hoping that in any measures adopted by the 
Government they will not give in to what we feel to be the fatal principle of 
taking away with the one hand the liberty presented with the other. We rather look 
to education, and to implanting in the minds of the Slaves the advantages they 
will derive from a more natural and healthy state of things, than to measures 
of that description, to avert any possible difficulties that may be feared. In 
conclusion, I have here the Life of JosEpH STuRGE, written by Mr. HENRY RICHARD, 
M.P. The chapter written by THomas Harvey, in which he gives a detailed 
account of their visit to the West Indian Islands, shows what they found to 
be the frightful effects of this system of apprenticeship. It will be seen that 
in the different islands in the West Indies there were differing circumstances, 
just as Pemba is not in all respects on all fours with Zanzibar. But under 
all the different circumstances, nothing, I think, is more noticeable than that 
all attempts to create a healthful spirit failed until Slavery under any name had been 
put an end to. 


Non-RECOGNITION OF SLAVERY ESSENTIAL TO PROSPERITY. 


Henry STANLEY Newman: Mr. Pease has already informed you, in introducing 
the deputation, of the intention of the Society of Friends to establish an industrial 
mission on the island of Pemba, and in that way, as far as they can, practically to 
assist the Government in the good intention they have announced, to emancipate 
the Slaves, I presume in January, when Mr. HarpINGE returns to Zanzibar. If there 
is to be any compulsory labour-for-wage system, instead of full emancipation, or 
anything that shall in any way prevent the men on the plantations from a full 
claim to consideration and receiving a proper wage, I think any gradual abolition of 
that kind must be fatal to the hope of getting free labour introduced into these 
islands. Sir Joun Kirk, in the African Blue Book on the subject, says : “ The non- 
recognition of Slavery as a status is essential to prosperity in Pemba.” He also says: 
““Free men would gladly come over”—natives from the mainland or coolies from 
India—“in numbers, in search of wages and food, who are now afraid to do so.” 
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You know the Arabs of the islands find that the number-of Slaves is rapidly 
decreasing, and consequently it is most essential that there shall be a fresh intro- 
duction of free labour from somewhere. But as long as you have any system of 
Slavery at all, even bearing the name of apprenticeship or labour-for-wage which 
binds men down to the plantations, you practically shut out free labour from entering 
the islands. Therefore I think Sir Jonn Krrx is perfectly right when he says, “ The 
two systems of Slave and free labour will never blend.” I think this expression of 
Sir Joun Kirx’s is so complete an answer to any question of the establishment of a 
temporary labour-for-wage system binding men down to the plantations, that we may 
cordially accept it. That is really the plea we urge on the Government this morning. 
In order to get free labour from the mainland, it is essential that the Slaves should be 
absolutely set free, and that there should be no temporary system introduced. 


Mr. Curzon’s Repty. 


G. N. Curzon : I have been very glad to receive this deputation, and to hear the 
views that have been so clearly and concisely put before me. I know very well that 
the Society of Friends have always distinguished themselves by their philanthropic 
interest in this question of Slavery, and also on previous occasions, as they are 
apparently willing to do now, by their practical assistance in the working out of the 
problem. I gather from the speeches I have heard that they are prepared to undertake 
something in the nature of an industrial mission to facilitate the work which the 
Government have pledged themselves to carry out. In the execution of that object, 
I am certain you will be willing to consult with, as I am confident you will receive 
assistance from, those of our own officials who represent us on the spot. Mr. PEASE 
commenced his speech by reminding me of the pledge which was given through my 
lips by the Government with reference to the abolition of the legal status of Slavery 
in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. I repeat and endorse what I then said. The 
Government have, of course, not the slightest intention of going back from it, and 
they are now far advanced in the discussion of the steps to be taken to carry out 
their pledge. When he goes back to Zanzibar, probably in January, Mr. HARDINGE 
will most likely carry full instructions with him to be put into effect upon his arrival. 
We shall require to constitute some machinery in the shape of courts to interpret 
and enforce the decree. I cannot pretend myself to be a jurist, or to argue questions 
of Mohammedan law with Mr. ALExaNnDER. But this I must say, that Slavery is 
generally recognised in Mohammedan countries as being based on the Sheria or 
religious law of Islam, and it is undoubtedly so regarded by the bulk of the population 
of Zanzibar, and that view of the case would be supported by every Mohammedan 
court there. It is probably true that there has been a gradual emancipation from 
these superstitions, as we may call them, on the part of intelligent individuals, and 
even of advanced communities in the Moslem world. But I do not think that 
Zanzibar has yet reached the point at which we could expect the people to agree with 
the view we ourselves take of Slavery. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 


I understand that your principal object in coming here to-day is to state your 
views to the Government about the apprentice system as introduced into the Colonies 
after the Acts passed in 1834. I should have been glad if you could have found it in 
your power to enter a little more fully into that system, and the actual way in which 
it worked. I have looked up the records of Parliament, and what I found there does 
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not precisely tally with the impression given to me by the argument of Mr. 
ALEXANDER. I found that in 1838 the apprenticeship system was three times 
discussed in the House of Commons. On March 2oth, 1838, a majority of fifty-four 
decided against the immediate abolition of that system. The subject was raised again 
in the House on May 23rd, when in a small House a motion for immediate abolition 
was carried by a majority of three. The Government pointed out that they were in 


a very anomalous position, because within the space of two months two entirely © 


opposite decisions had been come to. They therefore asked the House of Commons 
to reconsider the matter carefully, and give them further instructions. The result 
was that on May 28th, less than a week after the second discussion, the House of 
Commons decided by a majority of seventy-two against immediate abolition of the 
apprenticeship system, and that system then ran out its due course, only being ended 
in some cases by freedom being enacted in the Colonies themselves. 

JosEPH GuNDRY ALEXANDER: I think you are mistaken. You will find that the 
Act was passed into law the next year after the Colonial Legislatures had brought 
Slavery to an end. It was really an Act to ratify the Acts of the Colonial Legislatures. 
You will find all that in JosEpH STuRGE’s Life. 

Mr. Curzon: But the proceedings I speak of were subsequent to the Act of 
Parliament, which was passed, I believe, earlier in the same year, and which did 
not abolish the system at all. I am quite willing to be corrected if I am shown to be 
wrong, but my impression is that Parliament had the opportunity of bringing to 
an end the apprenticeship question by a stroke of the pen, and that it did not do so. 
There is no doubt, however, that whatever may have been the action of Parliament 
at that time, the apprenticeship system as framed for the colonies gave rise to abuses, 
and that you would be entitled to feel alarm if the same system were proposed to 
be introduced in Zanzibar and Pemba. But I would point out that, as one speaker 
has already said, there is no real analogy between the two cases. In the West Indian 
Islands you had a state of society in which the whole population was divided into two 
sections, separated by the most ineradicable race hatred—the white planters and their 
families, and the black populations, who were treated as little better than beasts of 
burden. The feeling between the two sections, masters and Slaves, was one of the 
bitterest hostility. It may well be that when the planters were conscious that 
Slavery was coming to an end, they committed acts of harshness to their Slaves— 
acts, of course, that cannot be too strongly reprehended. In Zanzibar and Pemba 
there is no such social distinction between the two parties. The Slave-owning 
population of Arabs is perpetually recruited from the Slave class, and the Slaves 
themselves become without difficulty Slave owners. You have relations of perfect 
concord, and, in some cases, of intimacy between the two; and virtually, under our 


system in East Africa, any cruelty is impossible. I do not say that it has never- 


occurred, but it is impossible that it should continue, because any Slave who is 
cruelly treated, upon coming and complaining to a British official, receives his 
freedom. And under the system we propose to adopt, under the courts that are to 
be constituted, whatever be the method that is adopted, any repetition of systematic 
cruelty would be impossible. You may ask then, What are the Government going to 
do? The matter is at this moment under discussion by the Government, and I 
cannot state their decision, because it has not been arrived at. The views you 
have put before them to-day will receive their most earnest consideration. Looking 
at apprenticeship from the colonial point of view, I think it certain that whatever 
decision is arrived at with a view to the moderation of the change, no form of 
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apprenticeship in the way that you understand it, in the way that it was 
enacted in the Colonies, would be likely to be there reproduced. One of the 
speakers seemed to think that an Act passed in Parliament in 1834 ought to be 
immediately applied to the Slaves in our Protectorate in East Africa. May I remind 
you that there is a very important distinction between this case and that of any other 
part of the world that we have hitherto dealt with, so far as I know. When the 
‘Government passed the Indian Act in 1843, it was passed for their own subjects, and 
they had at hand the whole resources of the Government to carry it out. But they 
did not anywhere attempt to pass it for the native States of India. Zanzibar is a 
protected State. I do not want to insist to you that Zanzibar is in precisely the same 
position as the protected States of India. But we are the protecting power, and not 
the executive power in Zanzibar, and we have to carry this Act through there with a 
machinery not wholly our own. That machinery we want to enlist on our side; a 
course not so simple as it was in India. I do not believe you can quote to me any 
case—I shall be glad to know it if there is one—of the Indian Act having been enacted 
in any country where we are only the protecting and not the ruling power. 


SomME Loca, DANGERS TO BE GUARDED AGAINST. 


I have been glad to notice in some of the speeches that have been delivered a 
perfectly frank recognition of some of the difficulties with which we shall have to 
contend. I imagine you will gladly subscribe to the conditions under which, in the 
opinion of the Government, the policy upon which they have decided will have to be 
‘carried out in Zanzibar. We want, in the first place, to secure dondé fide freedom from 
any legal trammels of the Slaves. Next, we want to avoid any sudden economic con- 
vulsion, or political or social disturbance such as I think Mr. Brooks in his speech 
talked about as not unlikely to occur. He said that “extensive effervescence” might be 
expected, and all that we could hope for was to keep that effervescence within moderate 
bounds. No, gentlemen, we want much more than that ; we want to prevent any 
effervescence from occurring at all. The condition of Zanzibar, after recent events, 
‘is not one in which we can anticipate with equanimity any kind of effervescence. 
The duty of the Government is to prevent anything in the nature of public disturb- 
ance. There is a danger that has been recognised here, that there may be a large 
exodus of Slaves from the plantations. We want to take steps to prevent that. 


COMPENSATION. 


I would submit also that we ought to take in review another aspect of the case. 
While securing justice for the Slaves, you do not want to ruin their owners, still 
less to render the Government of Zanzibar bankrupt. You know that the Zanzibar 
‘Government depends for its support upon agriculture, and that agriculture in the 
islands depends upon Slavery. If you suddenly take away the bottom prop of the 
State you may have the whole structure tumble down. Again, another thing, we 
want to get the Arab Slave-owning class of the country on our side. How much 
easier it will be to carry out this measure if you show some consideration towards 
the owners, many of whom are wholly dependent on their Slaves, and who are their 
legal owners, in virtue of decrees which we have ourselves authorised and enforced ! 
‘You have no right to treat them with absolute injustice. If the impression gets 
abroad that the Arab Slave-owners are going to be ruined, the hand of every man 
will be against you, and there will be an enormous increase of your difficulties. 
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PROVISION FOR FREE LABOUR. 


The last condition upon which our policy must be based is this—it is most 
important, and it was alluded to in one of the previous speeches—we want to create. 
the conditions under which free labour can successfully take the place of Slave labour.. 
The last speaker quoted the dictum of Sir Joun Kirk, to the effect that the moment 
we abolish the legal status of Slavery you will have a great influx of free labour from 
the mainland. Unfortunately, that is not our experience. As you know, we are 
building a railway from Mombasa to Uganda. We want a great deal of free labour, 
and we are prepared to pay a high price for it. But we cannot get it. Where is this 
influx of people to come from who will labour for a wage? We have had to make 
arrangements with the Indian Government to bring 3,000 coolies from India by sea.. 
Again, it has been said that if you cannot get free labour for the plantations on the 
spot, it can easily be procured from India. But the Indian Government are very 
particular, They will sanction the export of coolies for work under Government 
officers, and under the guarantee of a Government official. But they do not permit 
them to be engaged for service in the plantations of Zanzibar. I do wish to impress. 
upon you one thing as perfectly certain, that if the dangers anticipated by some take 
place, in the cessation of Slave labour on the plantations, it is not to be anticipated 


that free labour from India or from the mainland of Africa will flow copiously in to. 
take its place. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WITH GOVERNMENT. 


I have only one remark to make inconclusion. The responsibility for the decision 
ultimately arrived at rests with the Government. Strong views are entertained and 
confident prophecies are made by gentlemen holding your views. Equally strong 
views are held and confident predictions made by gentlemen of an entirely opposite 
view of thought. Supposing your prophecies are proved to be wrong, and the other 
prophecies turn out to have been correct? It is not you who will suffer. Everybody 
will forget the anticipations in which you indulged, but the Government which acted 
on your views will have to bear the whole responsibility. We have to consider,. 
moreover, not only what is said to us in this country, but what is said by the whole 
of our officials on the spot. You must recognise that there is a very strong opinion, 
shared, I believe, not only by every official, but by every one of the missionaries on 
the spot,—I speak subject, of course, to correction,—that abolition, if it were carried. 
out with the abruptness that some appear to desire, would be attended by a ferment 
that would prevent the best results from ensuing. I have before said that the 
Government has not yet come to a final decision as to the steps to be taken, and I can 
assure you that in forming their decision they will attach the highest value to the 
important expression of opinion which you have put before them to-day. 

JosepH ALBERT Peas, in thanking Mr. Curzon for his kind reception of the 
deputation, said: Of course what you have said to-day is not altogether what we 
hoped. But we are glad that you have said that the Government have not yet finally 
made up their minds, and are not prepared to pledge themselves at the present time 
to any system of gradual abolition. We, of course, hope that our views wilb 
ultimately prevail, and that it will be no gradual system, but immediate emancipation. 
—The Friend, November 2oth, 1896. 
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Further Memorial from the British and Foreign 


EntieSlaverp Society. 
December 9th, 1896. 





To the 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G., 
Her Masesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FoREIGN AFFAIRS. 

My Lorp, 

At a meeting of the Committee of the BriTisH AND FOREIGN 
AnTI-StaverY Society, held on the 4th inst., I was directed to forward a 
printed copy of a Memorial addressed by this Society to your Lordship in 
August last, urging the immediate Abolition of the Status of Slavery in the 
Sultanate of Zanzibar. 

As the Committee have not been honoured with any communication on 
the subject, and as various statements have been made in official quarters 
Tespecting supposed difficulties in the way of immediate Abolition, I am 
directed to again call your Lordship’s attention to the fact stated in the 
‘enclosed Memorial, that the difficulties thus put forward have never had any 
real existence in the numerous cases in which Great Britain has, at one 
stroke, abolished the status of Slavery in her various Protectorates and 
Possessions. 

This Society does not share in the forebodings that have been expressed in 
some quarters as to the “effervescence” and disturbance that may arise 
should the legal status of Slavery be immediately abolished, such predictions 
having always been raised whenever the question of Abolition was discussed, 
though in no case justified by the result. 

When the late Major-General Ricsy insisted upon the British-Indian 
subjects in Zanzibar emancipating every Slave they possessed (7,000 to 8,000) 
no evil results followed.* The Society, therefore, cannot but feel sure that 
what a British Consul could carry out on his own responsibility, nearly forty 
years ago, Her Majesty’s Government, which now controls the administration 
of the Sultanate by a large staff of British officials, might certainly carry out 
without fearing any insurrectionary movement on the part of a small Arab 
community, which has for some years enjoyed the protection afforded by 
Great Britain. 

The Committee would respectfully call your Lordship’s attention to the 
fact that ever since Sir Joun Kirk suggested to Earl GRANVILLE the abolition 
of the legal status of Slavery in 1884, and still more markedly since England 
assumed the Protectorate in 1890, the Slave owners have had the question of 
Abolition continually before them, and have been expecting its accomplish- 
ment long before the present time. Therefore, if Abolition were declared 
to-morrow, it could in no way be truthfully said to be ‘“‘ sudden.” 








* Vide Report of Royal Commission on Fugitive Slaves, Minutes of Evidence, 
11th March, 1876, page 14. 
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The recent abolition of Slavery in Madagascar by a stroke of the pen, on 
the part of the French Government, and the equanimity with which so 
sudden a measure was received, appears to the Committee to be an example 
that cannot be lost sight of, and should, in their opinion, point to abolition 
without further delay in every British Protectorate. 

It would be humiliating to this nation, which has always prided itself 
upon taking the lead in all anti-Slavery questions, if it were to find itself 
placed in a secondary position by the swift and effective policy of France in. 
regard to emancipation in Madagascar. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
55, New Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C, Secretary. 





[REPLY] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 


December 18th, 1896. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Marquess or Satispury to acknowledge: 
the receipt of your letter respecting the proposed Abolition of the Status. 
of Slavery in Zanzibar, and I am to inform you that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are giving the matter their most careful consideration, but that they 
will not be in a position to make any definite announcement on the subject. 

before the opening of Parliament. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
F. H. VILLIERS. 


The Secretary to the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap StrexT, E.C. 








Resolution of the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, beldD December 15th, 1896 :— 


Resolved— That in the opinion of this Committee, the time has fully 
arrived to give effect to the long and definite promise of Her Majesty’s 
Government to abolish the Status of Slavery in the dominions of the- 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, including Mombasa, and all the country within 
the ten-mile limit. They would earnestly and respectfully press upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the urgent necessity for prompt and resolute: 
action in the matter.” 
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Resolution of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign AntieSlaverp Society :— 


SLAVERY IN THE SULTANATE OF ZANZIBAR. 


At a Special Meeting of the Committee of the BritisH 
AND Foreicn ANTI-SLAVERY Society, held at the offices, on 
December 18th, 1896, ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, Esq., of Bir- 
mingham, in the chair, and at which the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa (Bishop TucKEr) was 
present as a visitor: It was, on the motion of Mr. Francis 
Reckitt, J.P., seconded by Mr. W. W. Baynzs, J.P., 
Resolved unanimously, 

“That any measure short of the immediate Abolition 
of the Legal Status of Slavery in the entire Sultanate of 
Zanzibar, will meet with the strenuous opposition of the 
BriTIsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY.” 





Memorial of the Committee of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. 


‘To THE Ricgnut HoNouRABLE THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY AND THE OTHER 
MemBers OF Her Majesty’s GOVERNMENT. 


The Memorial of the Committee on Temperance and Public Morals of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, 
Humsiy SHEWETH, 


That your Memorialists are deeply concerned at the continued existence 
-of Slavery in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar, whereby over two hundred 
thousand of their fellow creatures are still subjected to the sufferings and 
‘disabilities of this unjust and oppressive system : 

That they view the entire system of Slavery with abhorrence, as being 
‘unrighteous, and contrary to the right of personal freedom which is the 
inalienable possession of humanity : 

That they regard the continued existence of Slavery in a British Protec- 
‘torate as a dishonour ; 

That they protest against any further delay in bringing Slavery to an end 
in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar, and object to the institution of any 
modified form of Slavery as a temporary measure. 

They therefore earnestly memorialise Her Majesty’s Government to take 
immediate steps to bring the system of Slavery in the British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar absolutely to an end. 

In Name and by Authority of the Committee, 

JOHN REID, Convener. 
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Slavery in Zanzibar. and Madagascar. 
Letter from Mr. Peasz, M.P. — 


Sir,—The reply of Mr. GzorGE Curzon to a deputation at the Foreign Office,. 
on November 14th, left an impression on the minds of those present that the 
Government were contemplating the emancipation of the Slaves in the British- 
protected islands of Pemba and Zanzibar by some gradual process. 

I do not propose to occupy your space by recapitulating the strong arguments. 
against an apprenticeship system, but to draw public attention to the satisfactory 
manner in which M. LarRocuE has terminated Slavery in Madagascar, without either 
gradual abolition or compensation. The decree liberating upward of a million of 
Slaves in Madagascar was issued on September 27th last. The first clause runs :— 

“ Tous les habitants de Madagascar sont personnes libres.” 

The only other clause to which I need here draw attention, applicable to- 
Zanzibar and Pemba, is one obviously important in the interest of the Slaves them- 
selves, which declares that all those who previously were Slaves may. continue with 
their masters by mutual consent. All the evils previously anticipated in Madagascar 
from an abrupt abolition appear to have been falsified. The apprehension of similar 
difficulties to those which have proved imaginary in the case of Madagascar, appear 
to make the Government hesitate to carry out their pledge to immediately free all 
Slaves on the islands in the British Protectorate on the return of Mr. HaRDINGE to- 
Zanzibar. This hesitation will be the more remarkable, if it still continues, now that 
the case for prompt emancipation is so strengthened by the ‘success which attended! 
the issue of M. Larocue’s decree in a larger neighbouring island. 

Whilst many letters, lately received from missionaries and other residents, bear 
testimony to this success, yet one single extract may suffice to give weight to my 
point. 

“No disturbance has taken place either in capital or country; . . . it is not 
so difficult to get people to work for wages. So far the prophets of evil have a 
themselves false.” 

The Zemps and the French Press have thoroughly confirmed these sabsiients,. 
and there seems to be no doubt that the clean sweep made by the French of the: 
whole system of Slavery in Madagascar has been an unqualified success, It may be: 
urged that the circumstances on the Zanzibar and Pemba islands are not identical! 
with those in Madagascar ; but even if this is so, I submit that is no reason or- 
justification for the British Government attempting to continue plantation Slavery: 
under a system of apprenticeship. - 

Free and forced labour have never flourished side by side, and surely the Govern- 
ment would not be supported by public opinion in any attempt to try the experiment 
once again, and thereby prolong a system which is universally condemned. ; 

It. seems probable that the view of the Government has been influenced by 
inaccurate information. Mr. Curzon stated on November 14 that the difficulty of 
obtaining free labour on the _Mombasa-Uganda Railway justified the belief that free: 
labour would not be forthcoming in the island plantations, and the land would go out: 
of cultivation in the event of'an abrupt abolition ; but the fact that on investigation. 
it is found some 1,800 or more natives are now employed on the railway indicates the 
difficulty has been overstated. In quoting the view ‘of local missionaries in opposi- 
tion to immediate abolition, the pronounced views against apprenticeship i in any-form 
of: Bishop Tucker; Archdeacon Jonzs-BATEMAN, and others apppear to have been 
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entirely overlooked. And with regard to compensation, the case of the Gold Coast 
and Cyprus, where no compensation was paid on the liberation of the Slave popula- 
tion, appears to have been absolutely ignored by Mr. Curzon when he stated there 
was no precedent for not giving compensation on the abolition of Slavery in British 
protectorates. 

The continuance of plantation Slavery so long on islands under effective British 
‘control has been nothing less than a national disgrace, and for us to now place 
ourselves in unfavourable contrast with the French as to the method, as well as to 
the time, in regard to Slave emancipation in the respective islands of Zanzibar a 
Madagascar would be too humiliating. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
To the Editor of the “T1meEs.” JOSEPH A. PEASE. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


IT is now twelve years since Sir JoHn Kirk suggested to Earl GRANVILLE the 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar, and from the time that England 
assumed the protectorate in 1890 Slavery abolitionists have been active in bringing 
pressure, of a more or less continued kind, to bear on Her Majesty’s Government to 
do away with what they have felt to be a humiliating blot on the fair fame of Britain. 
The latest action taken in this question has been by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
Stavery Society, which has forwarded to the Premier a memorial urging the 
immediate abolition of the status of Slavery in the Sultanate of Zanzibar. This 
society does not consider that any disturbance or endangering of the public peace 
would ensue, and in furtherance of that contention in the memorial to Lord SALISBURY 
it is stated that when the late Major-General Ricpy insisted upon British-Indo 
subjects in Zanzibar emancipating every Slave they possessed—to the number of some 
seven or eight thousand—no disturbance followed. The AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
therefore argue that what a British Consul could carry out on his own responsibility 
nearly forty years ago, surely Her Majesty’s Government, which controls the 
administration of the Sultanate by a large staff of British officials, might carry out 
now without any fear of an insurrectionary movement on the part of a small Arab 
community, which has for some years enjoyed the security of British protection.— 
Aberdeen Fournal, December 14th, 1896. 


Mr. GEoRGE Curzon’s portentous reply to the recent deputation has not 
satisfied the Anri-Stavery SoctgTy and they will raise the question of Slavery 
in Zanzibar in Parliament early next year, and demand at least the abolition of the 
legal status of Slavery under the British flag. Their case is strengthened by the 
action of the French Government in Madagascar, where Slavery has been abolished 
by a stroke of the pen, and the Government will be pressed hard upon the question.— 
‘South Wales Daily News, December 16th, 1896. 


Tue British AND Foreicn Anti-Stavery Society's Memorial to Lorp SaLisBurY 
in favour of the abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar was much wanted to quicken the 
movements of the Government, which was very energetic and humanitarian in 
opposition, but has been very sluggish in office, It is still fresh in the mind of the 
public how Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, with conspicuous persistence, pressed Sir Epwarp 
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GREy to take steps to apply to the House of Commons for a grant to prevent the 
immediate abolition of Slavery from upsetting the Zanzibar finances. The Unionist: 
Government, of which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is an inspiring and guiding spirit, has had: 
twenty months to carry out that benevolent project. The French Government, it 
appears, can abolish Slavery in Madagascar, and has done so without external pres— 
sure. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, when not behind the scenes, thought that its abolition in 
Zanzibar was only a question of money. That the late Liberal Government saw 
considerable difficulties in the way was admitted by Sir Epwarp Grey; but the 
AnTI-SLAVERY SOcIETY only asks for the abolition of the legal status, and this might 
be effected without creating any of those troubles which induced the late Liberah 
Government to pause.—Liverpool Mercury, December 19th, 1896. 


THE case for the immediate abolition of Slavery in the British Protectorates of 
Zanzibar and Pemba has now been strengthened—if so strong a case can be 
strengthened—by the precedent of French action in Madagascar. The advocates of* 
prompt and complete emancipation have hitherto been met by an alternative proposal: 
for more gradual abolition, such as would be secured by the adoption of the apprentice: 
system, which was introduced into the Colonies in 1834. Mr. Curzon, in replying: 
last month to a deputation headed by Mr. J. A. PEASE, appeared to view with favour- 
the less radical method, for he said that “the Government wanted to avoid suddem 
economic convulsion and political and social disturbance” in the steps which it was. 
about to take in the direction of emancipation. Mr. PEASE now writes to the Zimes 
to point out how recent events in Madagascar dispose of official objections to more 
energetic measures at Zanzibar. The decree of M. LaRocue liberating at one stroke 
more than a million Slaves in the larger island was promulgated last September, and 
none of the evil results prophesied from immediate abolition have followed. Our 
Foreign Office is oledved to take action as soon as Mr. HarpinGE, Her Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, returns at the beginning of next year, and the knowledge. 
of the success which has attended the French decree should certainly strengthen. 
Lord SatisBury’s hands. There is one other consideration which should encourage 
the abolitionists. On March 8th of last year, when Mr. PEAsE raised a debate on 
the Supplementary Estimates as a protest against delay in abolishing the status of 
Slavery in Zanzibar, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, then in Opposition, supported the protest 
both by speech and by vote. We have the more right to count upon the Colonial. 
Secretary’s advocacy of a strong policy now because, in supporting Mr. PEaseE. 
nearly two years ago, he expressly denied that the subject should be regarded as a. 
mere party question. This country has now been for six years responsible for a 
system which leaves 140,000 Slaves in bondage at places under her protection, and 
allows Zanzibar to be a market for a cruel trade which is said to involve the annual 
deportation of some two million Africans from their homes. Not one-fourth part of these 
wretched victims reaches the coast alive, and all this barbarous traffic goes on in spite 
of the fact that, so far as it passes through Zanzibar, it has been declared illegal ever’ 
since the treaty of 1873. That such an iniquity should be tolerated by a nation which 
boasts of the names of WILBERFORCE and Buxton is only to be explained by wide- 
spread ignorance of the facts. Once these are understood, there can be but one 
answer to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S question—“ Is it consistent with all that we have said 
and done in the past that what is practically the British flag should fly over Slavery 
—Manchester Guardian, December 22nd, 1896. 
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BisHop Tucker is using his furlough to good advantage in that he is endeavouring 
to stir up the public conscience on the subject of Slavery in East Africa, He has 
expounded his views before the Committee of the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy and the 
Church Missionary Society, with the result that resolutions have been agreed to 
calling upon the authorities to take action. The representation of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has now been forwarded to the Government. It points out that the 
time had fully arrived for giving effect to the long and definite promise of Her 
Majesty’s Government to abolish the Status of Slavery in the dominions of the 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, including Mombasa and all the countries within the ten-mile 
limit. The Committee “earnestly and respectfully ” press upon the Government the 
urgent necessity for prompt and resolute action in the matter.—Manchester Guardian, 
December 26th, 1896. 


SLAVERY IN THE BRITISH PROTECTORATE OF ZANZIBAR. 


THE BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy, of 55, New Broad Street, has 
addressed to the Marquis or Sa.isBury a letter again urging the immediate Abolition 
of the status of Slavery in the Sultanate of Zanzibar. “The recent abolition of 
Slavery in Madagascar by a stroke of the pen, on the part of the French Government, 
and the equanimity with which so sudden a measure was received, appear to the 
Committee,” it is said, “to be an example that cannot be lost sight of, and should, in 
their opinion, point to abolition without further delay in every British Protectorate. 
It would be humiliating to this nation, which has always prided itself upon taking the 
lead in all Anti-Slavery questions, if it were to find itself placed in a secondary position 
by the swift and effective policy of France in regard to emancipation in Madagascar.” 
In reply to the memorial on this subject, addressed by the BriTIsH AND FoREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society to Lord SatisBury, the secretary has received from his 
Lordship a letter stating that the subject is receiving the most careful consideration 
of the Government, but that they will not be in a position to make any definite 
announcement on the subject before the opening of Parliament. The Society has 
since passed a resolution to the effect that any measure short of the immediate 
Abolition of the legal Status of Slavery in the entire Sultanate of Zanzibar will meet 
with its strenuous opposition.—City Press, December 30th, 1896. 


SLAVERY IN THE BriTIsH PROTECTORATE AND SULTANATE OF ZANZIBAR. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Timss.” 

S1r,—In reply to the Memorial addressed by this Society to Lord Sa.isBury, 
which appeared in full in the Zimes of the 14th inst. respecting abolition in the Sul- 
tanate of Zanzibar, I have received from his Lordship a letter stating that the subject 
is receiving the most careful consideration of the Government, but that they will not 
be in a position to make any definite announcement on the subject before the opening 
of Parliament. 

‘I have also to ask you kindly to insert the following Resolution which was 
unanimously passed at a special Committee meeting of this Society on the 18th inst., 
over which the veteran abolitionist, Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, presided, and at which 
Bishop Tucker, of Mombasa, was present as a visitor. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., December 21. 
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Copy oF RESOLUTION. 
Resolved— That any measure short of the immediate 
abolition of the legal status of Slavery will meet with the 
strenuous opposition of the BririsH AND FoREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY.” 


PRESS NOTICES. 

Tue AntI-SLavery Society have forwarded a strongly worded memorial to Lord 
SALisBuRY on Slavery in Zanzibar, which we trust will not be without effect. They 
point out how stale and worthless are “the statements which have been made in 
official quarters in regard to the supposed difficulties in the way of immediate 
abolition.” These difficulties have always been put forward when it was proposed to 
abolish Slavery in a British poss¢ssion, and have always proved groundless. The 
memorial makes a very strong point when it shows that the abolition cannot be called 
“sudden,” since sixteen years ago Sir JOHN Kirk suggested to Lord GRANVILLE the 
abolition of the status. Since then the Slaveholders have had the question of emanci- 
pation continually before their eyes. This is a most significant fact, and of great 
importance in regard to the claim for compensation. The Government will make a 
capital blunder if they cannot, when Parliament meets, announce that the status of 
Slavery ceased to exist on January 1st.— Spectator, December 26th, 1896. 


WE wonder whether the close of the present century will still see the institution of 
Slavery flourishing under the British flag. The suggestion may seem a monstrous 
one ; but the Government delays and delays so much over the abolition of Slavery in 
Zanzibar that we are really afraid the scandal may last some years yet. The ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, we are glad to say, are memorialising Lord SaLispury on the 
subject again; and, in spite of Mr. Curzon’s protest against any outside inter- 
ference with “the stately isolation” of the Foreign Office, we hope that the Society 
will keep pegging away until something is done. Only the other day the French 
Government abolished Slavery in Madagascar by a stroke of the pen, and the 
abolition appears to have been received with complete equanimity. Why should 
om Britain lag so timorously behind ?—Daily News, Heoeminer 15th, 1896. 


WE are glad to see that the BRITISH AND ForeIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY are deter- 
mined not to let the question of Slavery in Zanzibar rest, and have forwarded a 
memorial on the subject to Lord Satispury. It is pointed out that quite recently the 
French Government has abolished Slavery in Madagascar by a stroke of the pen, and. 
it is denied that there would be any great danger in taking similar prompt action in. 


the case of Zanzibar. It goes without saying that there are pessimists who are fearful 
of what may happen, and their opinion is bound ta be respected, since even the 
missionaries on the spot are in favour of proceeding very cautiously, But the obvious | 


compromise in the matter is to abolish the legal status, That has been advised by 
Captain LuGaRD amongst others, and it is for ct the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY now 
asks. 

It may be,that to do this we > shall have’ to compensate the Slave-owners, but, if 
so, wé ‘must be ‘content’ nce more to pay the price of our-emotions, In this con- 
nection we must once again draw attention to: Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’ Ss very distinct and 
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definite declarations on the question in February last year. It was then clearly it 
contemplation that to abolish Slavery would cost money, for in answering Sir 
Epwarp Grey the present Colonial Secretary said :—“ The hon. baronet had made a 
sort of appeal to the House—it was in that sense that he understood the hon. 
baronet’s allusion to the effect on the revenues of Zanzibar. He said to the House of 
Commons: ‘If you now press me to put an end to Slavery in Zanzibar, we may have 
to come to you hereafter and ask you for a vote of money.’ Let the Committee 
answer, that when he came for that money they would grant it.” 

Later on, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN still more clearly defined his position : “What I am 
voting against now is the continuance of Slavery in the island.” Nothing could be 
more precise than this. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s theory of statesmanship is that you are 
not responsible so long as you do not pocket the fees. Well, he is doing that now. 
He has indicated what the prescription is. Why does, he not see that it is applied ? 
Westminster Gazette, December 15th, 1896. 


y 








Slavery in the Zanzibar Sultanate. 


. ) 
By J. Easror TEALL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH AND FoREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


On the 14th November, 1896, a Deputation from the Society of Friends. 
waited upon the Right Honourable Gzorcz Curzon, M.P., Her Majesty’s. 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, for the purpose of urging upon 
the Government the full and immediate Abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar 
and Pemba (vzde Official Report, revised by Mr. Curzon, in Zhe Friend,a 
weekly journal, circulating largely amongst members of the Society of 
Friends). 

Memorials had been already addressed to the Marguis oF SALIsBuRY (1) 
by the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society (to which no reply had 
been received), and (2) by the Representative Meeting of the Society 
of Friends. a) 

In replying to the views laid before him by the various speakers, the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary unconsciously revealed the fact of how 
difficult it is for the Foreign Office to attempt to deal with a question 
such as Slavery, about which it has had practically no experience in the past, 
and one could therefore not expect that accuracy of detail, or clearness of 


‘reasoning, which one would naturally look for from an official of the Colonial 


Department—a Department which has had on many occasions to carry out & 


‘Scheme of Abolition. 


Mr. Curzon at once alluded to the pledge which had been given by him 


‘in March last, that Slavery should be abolished when Mr. HarpIncE returned 





Footnote,—In the detailed Statement recently issued by the Society to Members of Parlia- 
ment and others (copies of which may be obtained at 55, New Broad Street, price 6d.), will be 


‘found marginal references to all the authorities referred to in this and the following article. . i 
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to Zanzibar in the present autumn, and “ repeated and endorsed” what he 
then said, adding that when Mr. HarpinGE returned, “ probably in January,” 
“he will most kely carry full instructions with him to put into effect upon 
his arrival.” So that in the autumn of 1896. the problem of Zanzibar 


Slavery can hardly be said to have advanced much nearer towards its | 


solution than it had prior to the rising of Parliament. A more injudicious 
policy than one of procrastination with respect to Slavery cannot be imagined, 
and unless the Government bestir itself it may find that the negroes 
of Zanzibar and Pemba, knowing that the people of Great Britain are their 
friends, will forcibly settle for themselves the question of Slavery, in spite of 
the protecting power, as they did in the Comoro Islands in 1891. 


The Parliamentary Under-Secretary then proceeded to argue that some 
machinery in the shape of Courts to interpret and enforce the Decree would 
have to be constituted ; but he was careful not to explain the nature of the 
Decree contemplated. Hitherto, Decrees for the Abolition of Slavery have 
been framed with sufficient clearness so that no special Courts have been 
required to interpret and enforce their meaning. Why should there be any 
exception then with respect to Zanzibar? The same method which has 
been adopted on previous occasions with respect to Slavery can equally well 
be applied to Zanzibar Sultanate. For example : 

“Tf at any time after this Ordinance shall have come into operation any claim 
or alleged right over or affecting the liberty of any person shall be made, stated, or 
brought into controversy, or shall arise, or come in question, whether as a ground or 
cause of action, or by way of plea, answer, demurrer, or defence of, in, or to any suit, 
action, cause, indictment, information, prosecution, or proceeding, or in any other 
manner of way whatsoever, then, and in every such case, such claim or alleged right 
shall be deemed and be of no force or validity, and every Court of Justice, Judge, 
Magistrate, native King, Chief, and other tribunal authority, and person before whom 
any such claim or alleged right may be made, stated, brought into controversy, or shall 
arise, or come in question as aforesaid, shall refuse, disallow, discharge, and dismiss 
the same for all purposes and effects whatsoever.” 

Or 
a 1. Involuntary servitude, except for any crime or offence whereof a person 
shall have been duly convicted, is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

“2. No rights arising out of an alleged property in the person and services of 
another as a Slave shall be enforced by any Civil or Criminal Court, or other authority 
whatsoever within this Island.” 

A Decree embodying such a clause would be compulsory upon every 
Court and official in Zanzibar and Pemba, including the SuLTaAN himself. 

Mr. Curzon then referred to the question of Muhammadan law in its 
relation to Slavery, to which his attention had been drawn by Mr, ALEx- 
ANDER, and the deputation were informed that the Sherza, or religious law 
of Islam, prevailed there. Well, so it does in other Muhammadan countries 
‘where it has not been overruled by the law of a paramount Power. Follow- 
ing Mr. HarpINGe’s dicéa, given in February, 1895, Mr. Curzon maintained 
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that by that law Slavery was generally recognised in Muhammadan coun- 
tries, “and it is undoubtedly so regarded by the bulk of the population of 
Zanzibar.” 


Now the bulk of the population of Zanzibar consists of negro Slaves, and 
surely Mr. Curzon cannot mean that they admit the legality of their 
bondage because of its alleged sanction by the Sherza. 


But the teachings of the Koran itself and the writings of its com- 
mentators, coupled with the decisions of Muhammadan Law Courts in 
India, and the opinions of SutTans and other Muhammadan authorities, 
make it perfectly clear how far Slavery is legal under that law, and nothing 
could be stronger than the statement with regard to Slavery in Zanzibar 
than the answer of the Muftees and Pundits of the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, in April, 1808 :— 

“We are not acquainted with the principal or detailed circumstances which 
led to the custom prevailing in most Mussulman countries of purchasing and selling 
the inhabitants of Zunquebar, Ethiopia, and Nubia, and other negroes; but the 
ostensible causes are, either that the negroes sell their own offspring, or that Mussul- 
man or other tribes of people take them prisoners by fraud and deceit, or seize them 
by stealth from the sea shores. 

“In such cases, however, they are not legally slaves, and the sale and purchase of 
them is consequently invalid.” 

Mr. Curzon then alluded to the Apprenticeship System, which was 
enacted by the first Slavery Abolition Law passed by Great Britain in 1833. 
He admitted being imperfectly informed upon the question, and it is to be 
regretted that he committed himself to the statement that the “system ran 
out tts due course, only being ended 2” some cases by freedom being enacted 
in the Colonies themselves.” Appended will be found a brief sketch of this 
system, as no complete account of the movement for its abolition has hitherto 
been published. It is based in the main upon documentary evidence in the 
possession of the BririsH AND ForeiGn ANTI-SLAVERY Society, amplified by 
information gleaned by the writer, both in the West Indies and in the 
United Kingdom, from those who took part in the movement. 


Exception must be taken to the statement that there was a “most 
ineradicable race hatred ” between “the white planters and their families and 
the black populations” in the West Indies, for the remark is hardly fair to 
either of the parties alluded to. Any one who came into personal contact 
with the generation of negroes who were liberated in the West Indies in 
1838 can testify to the general respect in which the former masters and their 
families were held by the freedmen; whilst, as regards the masters, 
there were a great many who were kind and considerate to the Slaves upon 
their estates. Such hatred as existed, lay principally among the attorneys, 
overseers and other managers for the absentee proprietors, of whom there 
were a large number. Many of these men, by their injudicious action on 
the termination of the Apprenticeship, succeeded in dislocating the state of 
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affairs to some extent, but the disturbing factor was the pro-Slavery spirit of. 
the Imperial Act and the Acts in aid passed by the local legislatures. The 
carrying out of those Acts established clearly that the term “ Negro Appren- 
ticeship” is but another name for Slavery, and ‘no law which sets up such a 
system can be considered as one for Abolition. 

Then, with regard to Protectorates: It is quite true that the Indian 
Act V. of 1843 did not apply to the Protected Native States, India at that time 
being governed by the Honourable East India Company ; but the influence 
of Great Britain was exerted, and some of these States, if not, indeed, all, 
were induced to abolish Slavery. But if we turn to the protected territories 
on the Gold Coast of Africa, the native chiefs were informed, on the 
assumption of the Protectorate, that Slavery was to be abolished by the 
Imperial Government, the details being carried out by the Legislative 
Council of the Gold Coast Colony. Then, again, in the Malay States the 
English Government brought about the abolition of Slavery in 1883, the 
details being left to the local Government, under the direction of the British 
Resident. 

The contention that Great Britain is “not the executive Power,” but 
“the protecting Power,” so far as Zanzibar is concerned, is purely technical, 
for on the assumption by Great Britain of the Protectorate, in 1890, the 
SULTAN accepted “ freely and unreservedly for himself, his subjects, and his 
dominions the Protectorate of Great Britain ;” and he further understood 
and agreed “ that all his relations, of whatever sort, with foreign Powers 
shall be conducted under the sole advice and through the channel of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

The hold of the British Government over Zanzibar became intensified in 
1891, when the British Consul-General, Sir GERALD PorTAL, arranged with 
the SuLtan “that he should receive a fixed monthly stipend for his own 
personal expenses, that proper accounts should be kept of all revenue and 
expenditure, and that various distinct Departments of Government should 
be created, organised, and placed under the control of English officials, who 
should be irremovable, except by consent of Her Majesty’s Consul-General.” 

- On-the 16th December, 1892, Sir GERALD PortTat arranged with the 
SuLTAN that he should delegate to the British Agent and Consul-General his 
jurisdiction in all cases arising within the British Protectorate of Zanzibar in 
which the plaintiff or complainant was subject to the jurisdiction of the 
protecting Power, and the defendant or accused was one of his subjects, or 
of other non-Christian Powers not represented by consuls, the SuLTAN 
retaining the right to appoint an assessor. 

On the death of Szyyip ALI, in March, 1893, Great Britain, with the 
aid of her bluejackets, placed upon the throne of Zanzibar her own nominee, 
MoHAMMED Bin Tuwain, passing over other claimants, and still further 
enforced her power in 1896, on his death, by bombarding the town of 
Zanzibar, and again placing her nominee upon the throne, in opposition to 
the wishes of a large number of the Arab population. 
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» oWith these two instances of the action of the Government, whereby 
disturbances did occur in Zanzibar, it is rather surprising to note the stress 
laid by the Under-Secretary of State, in connection with Slavery, upon the 
fact that it is ‘the duty of the Government to prevent anything in the 
nature of public disturbance.” This no one will deny, but we would 
venture to suggest that it is also the duty of the British Government to 
carry out the wishes of the nation, expressed over and over again in no 
uncertain tone, that Slavery shall. be no more in any portion whatsoever of 
its dominions, and no quibblings about “ executive power,” “ruling power,” 
“protecting power,” will relieve them from that duty. If Great Britain 
has found it not only possible, but in fact practically easy to abolish 
Slavery in India, Ceylon, Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, the Gold 
Coast, Cyprus, etc., while such has also been the experience of other 
Nations, by placing every person under the protection and jurisdiction of the 
ordinary law, and without money payment, why should an exception be made 
in the case of the territories under British Protection in Africa? Further 
delay tends rather to create than to prevent disturbance. 


Then Mr. Curzon alluded to the danger “ of a large exodus of Slaves 
from the plantations,” but he did not inform the Deputation where the 
Slaves would go to, or how they would leave the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, which are distant many miles from the mainland, and to which they 
would hardly be likely to emigrate, seeing that Slavery still exists there. Is 
there a single instance of the whole body of Slaves, on being liberated, 
stampeding from the plantations, unless driven away either by the proprietors 
or by the injudicious action of the authorities? “We want to take steps to 
prevent that,” said Mr. Curzon ; but here again he did not explain how they 
were going to do so. Ifa Slave be liberated, surely he is entitled to go where 
he may please, so long as he does not break the law which rules the whole of 
the population ; if not, then he is still a Slave, call him what you like. 


Then, urged Mr. Curzon, “ while securing justice for the Slaves, you do 
not want to ruin their owners, still less to render the Government of Zanzibar 
bankrupt.” But it seems to have been forgotten that the “ owners’’ have 
for at least 23 years been breaking the law of Zanzibar by importing Slaves 
who have been raided from Africa. It is believed that the raiders have 
eluded in 95 2 of cases the vigilance of such English ships of war as have 
at intervals patrolled those seas, and yet it is calmly suggested by the 
officials, both in Zanzibar and England, that a sum of money should be 
paid as “compensation” to the Arabs because they will be ruined. 
Like the West Indian Slave owners, they are in many, if not in most 
cases, on the verge of ruin already, for their estates are heavily: 
mortgaged, and any sum of money paid as so-called compensation 
would go to pay off the mortgages on the estates, and the proprietors 
would be no better off than they were before. If the Zanzibar 
Government choose to make a present to the Arabs for breaking the: 
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law, let them do it out of the funds which, in the report for 1894, stood 
at the Bank of England to the credit of thatGovernment. They can hardly 
expect the British taxpayer to pay over a large sum of money and thus 
become an accessory to the breach, both of the laws of humanity, and the 
compacts of nations. If the Abolition of Slavery would make the Zanzibar 
Government bankrupt, then the sooner the Zanzibar Government turn their 
attention to deriving revenue from other sources than Slave labour the better 
for the revenue, the islands, and the people. The policy by which a Protecting 
Power would allow commercial treaties made by a suzerain with other 
nations to hamper the administration and interfere with the raising of the 
revenue, so as in fact to make it dependent in the main upon Slave labour, 
is not a policy economically sound, and so long as such a policy is 
maintained, so long will Slave raids continue in the interior of Africa, for 
the supply of Slaves for Zanzibar, Pemba, etc. Neither is it a policy which 
would be tolerated for one moment were the British public to be fully aware 
of its existence. 


After alluding to the desire of the Government to get the Arab Slave 
owners on our side, Mr. Curzon propounded the startling theory that many 
of them “are wholly dependent on their Slaves, and are their legal 
owners in virtue of Decrees which we have ourselves authorised and enforced.” 
Here, again, the Under Secretary is silent as to what Decrees he refers to. 
He may be presumed, however, to refer to the Decree issued by the 
SuLTAN, on the 1st August, 1890, which prohibited all exchange, sale, 
or purchase of Slaves, and enacted other limitations of the legal rights of 
the Slave-holders. These provisions were preceded by the following 
clause: “‘ We declare that, subject to the conditions stated below, all Slaves 
lawfully possessed on this date by our subjects shall remain with their owners 
as at present. Their status shall be unchanged.” 

This clause contains no limit of time; the question therefore arises, 
whether it means that the status shall be unchanged “ until further decree ” 
or “for ever’? The former is obviously the true construction. To read 
into the clause the words “ for ever would be to construe it as an attempt to 
bind the Suttan and his successors in the exercise of their legislative 
powers throughout all time, or at least throughout the life of every Slave 
then living, a construction which is manifestly absurd. Whilst the alter- 
native construction, that it means “until further decree,” is altogether 
reasonable and probable. 

Thus it is clear that the Sutran himself has not guaranteed the con- 
tinuance of Slavery ; still less, then, has the British Government made itself 
responsible for such continuance. 

Referring to what he called “ the dictum of Sir Joun Kirk,” to the effect 
that as soon as the legal status of Slavery was abolished there would be a 
great influx of free labour from the mainland, Mr. Curzon stated “ unfor- 
tunately that is not our experience.” Anyone hearing this:would naturally 
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‘infer that Slavery had been abolished on the mainland, and that the Govern- 
ment had tried in vain to obtain any labour on the spot. But the simple fact 
‘is that Slavery has mot been abolished on the mainland: if it had been, 
without doubt the Government could have procured an almost unlimited 
‘supply of labour in the country for the construction of the railway from 
Mombasa to Uganda. They had therefore engaged a large number of Coolies. 
‘The Indian Government, said Mr. Curzon, “ sanctioned the export of Coolies 
under Government officers, and under the guarantee of a Government official. 
But they do not permit them to be engaged for service in the plantations of 
Zanzibar.” The BriTisH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society has had much 
-experience of this question, and the wisdom of the Indian Government in this 
matter cannot be too highly commended, for some of the officials of Zanzibar 
have all along been advocating the importation of Coolies into the Islands. 
In the year 1888 the Society issued a statement on this question, from which 
‘it will be seen that the system has always been deemed by it to be but little 
‘removed from Slavery and the Slave-trade. 


The statement that the whole of the officials and all the missionaries 
on the spot expected a ferment if Slavery were at once abolished 
‘is mot one that should cause any alarm to an abolitionist. The 
whole question is one of moral principle. If Slavery (which is the cause of 
the Slave-trade) be right, then it should not be interfered with ; but, if it be 
wrong, no geographical limits or imaginary dangers can justify its con- 
‘tinuance for a single moment. So far as we know, none of the officials or 
the missionaries on the spot have had any experience whatever of the 
-abolition of Slavery, their opinion, therefore, can, at the most, only be one of 
a speculative character, and, as such, is worth neither more nor less than that 
of any one living in Zanzibar or any other Slave-holding country. If the 
officials had devoted a little more of their attention to the question of 
liberating the great bulk of the population in the two islands, instead of, as 
in many instances, acting as the advocates of the Arab Slave-owners, their 
-opinion would be entitled to more consideration than, as a matter of fact, it 
will now receive from the public. We are informed by Bishop Tucker that 
the letters which were published in “ Africa,” No. 7, from a few missionaries 
-and ladies of the C. M. S. in Mombasa, in which opinions are expressed 
adverse to immediate abolition, were not authorised by himself, as head of 
the Mission, or by the Official Secretary, whilst the Bishop’s own letter was 
not inserted in the Parliamentary paper. They can now only be accepted 

_-as private opinions of persons who have not had any real experience 
on the two Slave islands now under British protection. We do not, however, 
admit for one moment that all the officials and all the missionaries on the 
‘spot are opposed to immediate abolition, and the attempt to reduce the 
‘question of Slavery to one of geography will not strengthen the case of the 
Arab Slave-owners and Slave-traders of Zanzibar and Pemba. The out- 
‘spoken language of Bishop Tucker and some of his colleagues, and 
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the views of Archdeacon Jones-BaTEMAN, of Zanzibar, in support of the 
abolition of Slavery, cannot be ignored, for they are based not only upon 
sound economic principles, but on the religion which it is their privilege to 
teach. Neither ought the Anti-Slavery views of prominent ex-officials in 
Zanzibar to be passed over by the Government, as would appear to be the case. 

In concluding his remarks, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary declared 
that the responsibility in the matter of Slavery would lie upon the Govern- 
ment. To this we would reply that the responsibility will lie upon the 
British nation as a whole, with whom rests the power of appointing 
the Government from time to time. If a Government ignores the 
experience of the past, and refuses to carry out that policy which has been. 
proved, over and over again, to be the most beneficial to a// the inhabitants 
of a land, and adopts measures which’ have, more or less, proved prejudicial 
in the past, of what use will it be to plead the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, should troubles arise? One Government may succeed another, but 
the evil results will remain, and the British nation will have to bear the 
consequences. If, on the other hand, a Government strives to uphold that 
high policy which, enunciated by the nation, has for more than half a 
century guided its statesmen in the administration of this great Empire—a 
policy which has for its motto “ Be just and fear not ’—then it will earn for 
itself the blessings of thousands, bring liberty and prosperity to every 
section of its people, and add lustre to the Crown itself. 


» 








A Sketch of the Results of Granting Compen-. 
sation to the West Indian Slave holders, and 


the Continuation of Slaverp under the name of 
“ Apprenticeship.” 





In consequence of the unmistakable mandate of the nation, the British 
Government, in 1833, introduced a Bill for the Abolition of Slavery through- 
out the British Colonies, Possessions, and Plantations abroad, except India,. 
Ceylon, and St. Helena. 

At that period the West Indians were a very strong political party, whilst 
the Abolitionists, although in a majority in the House of Commons, hadi 
obtained that majority by means of a stringent pledge, adhesion to which had 
only been acceded to by many members under fear of defeat at the polls.. 
When, therefore, the Government were forced into action, immense pressure 
was brought to bear upon them by the Slave owning interest, and the Bill 
was essentially framed in their behalf. Their estates were, in great part, and. 
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had been for several years practically insolvent, and they knew that were 
Slavery to be extinguished they would, in many cases, by the foreclosing of 
‘mortgages, and by other process of law, be unable to stave off bankruptcy. 
They therefore endeavoured by every means in their power to obtain the best 
‘terms for themselves ; and in doing so, probably the argument raised by 
them which carried most weight with the Government and the weaker 
members of the Anti-Slavery party in Parliament, was that as the Legislature 
had not directly interfered with Slavery the nation was responsible for its 
existence in the Colonies, and, consequently, that the whole burden of its 
‘removal should not fall upon the Slave owners. They therefore demanded 
compensation. To this plea the Government readily listened, and in their 
original plan paved the way for it by proposing a loan of £15,000,000 in 
return for the abolition of Slavery, coupled with a scheme of so-called 
“‘ Apprenticeship.” As will be seen, this “Apprenticeship” turned out to 
be really a more vicious and more destructive system than the one which it 
superseded, for having no vested interest to induce them to keep the negroes 
alive beyond the term of their servitude, the planters were in many instances 
‘indifferent as to their treatment and fate. 


But the Slave owners were not yet satisfied, and soon after the Govern- 
ment Bill had been introduced, the Joan of £15,000,000 was changed into a 
gift of a sum not exceeding £20,000,000. 


Two plans of a really Anti-Slavery character were laid before the Govern- 
ment, one by the ANTI-SLAvVERY Society, and the other by the late Earl 
‘Grey (then Viscount Howick). The latter entered the Government as 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, being a strong believer in gradual 
Abolition—he soon discovered, however, how futile any such scheme would 
‘be, and became convinced that immediate Abolition was the only remedy 
for the evils of Slavery, resigning office when he saw the inconsistencies 
.and injudicious provisions of the Government measure. 

Mr. Buxton, and other Anti-Slavery Leaders in Parliament, were of 
‘opinion that none but a Ministerial Bill could be passed that session, and 
‘that were the one before the Legislature rejected no other would be 
obtainable ; whilst some of them were inclined to fear the outbreak of a 
-servile insurrection were freedom delayed beyond that year. Whilst accept- 
ing the Compensation Scheme on these grounds, Mr. Buxton endeavoured 
ito obtain the withholding of one-half of the money grant until the Appren- 
‘ticeship had ceased, but in this he was unsuccessful. He, however, obtained 
.a reduction of the period of Apprenticeship by one half the term proposed. 
The action of the Parliamentary leaders in accepting the Government Bill 
‘did not, however, commend itself to the Abolition party as a whole, most 
of whom objected to the Compensation Grant and Apprenticeship System 
as a violation of principle. They would not have opposed measures of relief 
to the planters subsequent to Abolition, if injury were proved to result 
therefrom, but they most decidedly objected to anything like purchase. 
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The nation, however, paid a sum of £18,600,000 odd towards the 
Abolition of Slavery, but it brought to large numbers of the Slave proprietors. 
no relief, for the money found its way into the pockets of the mortgagees and 
others who had liens upon the estates, and thenceforth the cry was raised 
that the West Indies had been ruined by emancipation. What ruined the 
Slave proprietors was the competition of the products of British India and 
Mauritius, when the home markets were opened to them some years before 
Emancipation, coupled with the exhausting system of absentee proprietor- 
ship. Had the planters made better terms with the liberated negroes, instead 
of driving them off the estates, as many did, by exorbitant rent charges and 
other petty persecutions, there would not have been so many ruinate 
estates as was the case when, as a boy, I lived in the West Indies. 

But the strongest argument against compensation will be found in the fact. 
that when Great Britain abolished Slavery in India, in Ceylon, in the Straits 
Settlements, on the Gold Coast of Africa, and in Cyprus, no question of 
compensation ever arose. By simply declaring that equality before the law, 
to which all her subjects are entitled, Great Britain settled, once and for all, 
the question of Slavery. 

No farther back than the 27th of September, 1896, the French Resident, 
M. Larocue, abolished Slavery with a stroke of the pen in Madagascar. 
Said the Decree :— 

“* Tous les habitants de Madagascar sont personnes libres.” 


This Decree was reaffirmed on the 1st of October, and the prevailing 
feeling among the missionaries was one of surprise that the great event had 
passed off so quietly. Writes one :— 

“We used to plan in our minds various ways of bringing about gradual) 
emancipation, and here, by a stroke of the pen, the thing is done, and the fetters are 
struck from about a million Slaves. The name of M. Larocue will be for ever 
associated with this event.” 

What can be done in Madagascar can be done equally well in Zanzibar 
and Pemba. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 


Tue Apprenticeship System, as established by the Act of 1833, was, briefly 
stated, as follows :— 


Subject to the restraint and obligations specified, the Act declared that the 
negro should in every other respect be considered in the light of afreeman. His: 
restraints were that he should during the term of such Apprenticeship remain dis-. 
qualified from holding certain public offices, or exercising certain political and: 
municipal rights. His obligations were that he should labour industriously, but 
without wages, in the service of his former master, now to be called his employer,. 
for 45 hours per week for the space of six years for agricultural labourers, and in the 
case of tradesmen, domestics, etc., the duration of servitude was limited to four years. 

The conditions to be observed by the master were that during the term of 
servitude he should be bound to provide a full supply of food to each apprentice, 
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according to existing regulations, failing such regulations they were to be enacted > 
where the labourer was supported not by the delivery of provisions but by the 
cultivation of allotted portions of land for his own use, the Act declared that such 
land should be adequate in quantity and quality, and at a reasonable distance from 
the labourer’s abode, and that a certain portion of time adequate to the proper 
cultivation of such ground should be allotted out of the 45 hours per week otherwise 
due to the master. 

Any other “ maintenance or allowances” to which the Slave was entitled should 
be continued to the apprentice, who was to be supplied with adequate clothing 
annually, and with medicine and medical care. 

The apprentice was to have the right of redeeming himself on payment of a fair 
equivalent for his remaining term of servitude, the appraisement to be made by an 
impartial tribunal. 

It was decreed that no employer of an apprentice should be authorised to punish 
such apprentice by whipping, imprisonment, by adding to the hours of labour, or by 
any other mode of correction; but that all offences should be adjudicated on and 
punished by Justices specially appointed for the purposes of the Act. No female 
apprentice should be liable to the whipping or beating of her person by sentence of 
any Judge, Court or Justice. 

The apprentice was to be allowed the full and free use of all that portion of his 
time which was not by law claimable by his master, and lastly he was to be protected. 
from all wrong and injury, fraud, cruelty, or injustice, by the direct supervision of an 
impartial arbitrator who was to be vested with summary jurisdiction, and enjoy full 
protection in the discharge of his duties. 

Such was the basis on which the apprenticeship system was framed, but the 
details for carrying into effect the principles laid down were left to the Colonial 
Legislatures, subject to the proviso that any legislation contrary to the spirit of the 
Imperial Act should be null and void, and that any colony which refused or neglected 
to frame enactments should not be entitled to receive any portion of the compensation 
money. 


The Act of Parliament came into force on the 1st August, 1834— 
Bermuda and Antigua voluntarily dispensing with the Apprenticeship 
Clauses of the Imperial Act—and in all cases the event passed off quietly. 


Rumours of hardships and gross cruelties perpetrated upon the appren- 
tices reached England early in 1835, and inquiries were at once forwarded 
by the Anti-SLavery Society to the West Indies, A Parliamentary 
Inquiry would have taken place but for the assurances of the Colonial. 
Secretary as to the intentions of Government. Reports from missionaries 
and others, however, tended to increase the anxiety of the friends of 
the negro, and particularly Mr. JosepH StrurGEe, who determined to appeal 
to the country at large upon the question of Apprenticeship. He there- 
fore summoned meetings in Birmingham to consider the condition of the 
apprenticed negroes, at one of which a memorial to Lord MELBOURNE was 
adopted, protesting against the attempts of the West Indian planters to 
defeat the Emancipation Act, and expressing the conviction that nothing: 
but the abolition of the Apprenticeship would even materially alleviate the: 
oppressions of the system. 
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‘ The local Act in aid of the Imperial Act passed by the Jamaica Legis- 
lature expired in December, 1835, and the House of Assembly refused to 
renew it unless certain clauses, which had been previously disallowed by the | 
Crown, were inserted. The Government, however, stood firm and insisted 
on the execution of the Act. 

In February, 1836, Mr. SturGE summoned another meeting at Bir- 
mingham with respect to the Apprenticeship; and at this gathering he gave 
copious extracts from the letters which had been received from the colonies, 
revealing the cruelties perpetrated upon the apprentices, and a series of 
resolutions urging the abolition of the system were passed. 


Mr. Buxton, too, in the House of Commons, obtained a Select Committee 
to inquire into the whole subject, but the Committee limited its inquiries to 
Jamaica, and whilst it confirmed the principal allegations of the abolitionists, 
reported that the apprenticeship was working not unfavourably. 


But Mr. SturGe, whose intimate acquaintance with many of the 
missionaries, and other well-informed individuals in the West Indies, had 
given him peculiar opportunities of receiving accurate information, resolved 
to take practical steps for arriving at the truth of the matter, and set sail in 
October, 1836, in company with THomas Harvey, JoHN Scostg, and Dr. 
Lioyp for the West Indies. Arriving in the new world at the end of the 
year, Messrs. SturGE and Harvey visited Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, 
St. Lucia, Jamaica and Barbados (calling also at Martinique and Barbuda), 
receiving in most of these places the aid of Government officials and other 
persons qualified to give evidence. Messrs. ScosLe and Ltoyp visited 
British Guiana, On the return of Mr. Srurcs, in 1837, he was examined 
for several days before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, the 
Teappointment of which Mr. Buxton had obtained. The Committee, how- 
ever, came to an end, in consequence of the death of the king, without 
arriving at any definite conclusion. 


Petitions to the QuEEN from the ladies of the United Kingdom were 
also resolved upon, and duly carried out by the Ladies’ Negro Friend and 
other Societies. The main work, however, of arousing the country fell upon 
the shoulders of Mr. JosepH Sturce. Mr. Buxton was no longer a member of 
the House of Commons, whilst noneof the Parliamentary Anti-Slavery veterans 
were desirous of re-opening the question. Mr. SturGeE knew that his only 
chance of success lay in the awakening of the moral and religious feelings of 
the country, and to those feelings he appealed. Inthe month of June, 1837, 
the citizens of Birmingham entertained him at breakfast in the Town Hall, 
and here he gave his first public account of what he had seen and heard in 
the Colonies. His speech on this occasion made a great impression, and, 
taken in conjunction with the narrative of a redeemed Jamaica Apprentice, 
whom Sturce had brought back with him, did much to arouse the 
mation. Town upon town was visited by Mr. Sturce, and his example was 
followed by many others, including the well-known orator, GEORGE THOMPSON. 
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- In view of the amount of public feeling which had been awakened, the 
ANTI-SLAvERY Society held a meeting in Exeter Hall, on the 11th July,. 
1837, under the presidency of H.R.H. the Duke or Sussex, and a series of 
resolutions were adopted, calling upon the provincial Anti-Slavery Societies 
to reorganise, and send to London the delegates who in 1833 had pledged 
themselves never to relax their efforts till Slavery had been extinguished in 
the British Colonies. An Address to the Electors was also issued, calling for 
the return of an Anti-Slavery House of Commons. 


The Government, however, and the Parliamentary leaders still remained 
silent, but Mr. SturGe held on his way, utilising the great volume of public 
opinion which he had awakened. In the month of October a large gather- 
ing took place at Bath, at which he was present, and resolutions were 
passed condemning the system of Apprenticeship as but another form of 
Slavery, and the meeting pledged itself to use every legitimate means for its 
overthrow. Birmingham followed with a meeting of representatives from 
various counties, and resolutions similar to those passed at Bath were come 
to. Mr. Srurce then proceeded to arouse the Metropolis, and, armed with 
the resolutions passed in the provinces, appealed to the country associations 
to send delegates to London for the purpose of considering the best means 
of extinguishing the Apprenticeship. To this summons the response was 
prompt, and on the 14th November 140 gentlemen assembled at Exeter Hall, 
from every part of the kingdom. Every religious and political creed was. 
represented, and most of the delegates remained in town till the great 
meeting, held nine days after. 


In view of the activity of the abolitionists, but unknown to them at the 
time, the Government became alarmed, and on the same day on which the 
Anti-Slavery Delegates assembled the Colonial Secretary sent out a despatch 
to the Governors of the Slave Colonies, recommending the Colonial 
Assemblies and Councils to settle the question of Apprenticeship by voluntary 
emancipation on the 1st August, 1838. 


On the 17th November the Delegates proceeded in a body to Downing 
Street, where they were met by some 30 Members of Parliament, and laid 
their views before the Premier (Lord MELBourNE). The deputation was 
assured that due weight would be given to their views, representing as they 
did the amount of feeling in the country. On the following day the delegates 
waited on Lord GLENELG, the Colonial Secretary, who guardedly avoided 
giving any encouragement to the deputation, which retired under the con- 
viction that only the pressure of public opinion would produce any effect 
upon the Government. On the 23rd November a large meeting was held by 
the Delegates in Exeter Hall, under the presidency of Sir EarpLey WILMoT 
—and resolutions adopted demanding the abolition of the Apprenticeship 
system. A Committee to sit in London, under the style and title of the 
Central Negro Emancipation Committee, was also formed by them to 


_actively carry on the work which had been so favourably started by Mr. Josep 
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Sturce. Of this Committee the official organ was Zhe British Hman- 
cipator, which appeared at frequent intervals during the agitation. 
Having sat for ten consecutive days the delegates, on the 24th, dis- 
persed, and, three days after, Lord GLENELG’s reply to the Memorial of the 
Delegates was received, declining to interfere with the Apprenticeship System, 
but offering not to oppose the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the matter. This meant delay, and was not acceptable to the 
abolitionists. It was therefore resolved to send agents through the country 
holding meetings and obtaining Petitions praying for the Abolition of the 
Apprenticeship. GErorRGE THOMPSON, JoHN ScoBLE, and Dr. PALMER (an 
ex-Special Justice for Jamaica, who had been dismissed for carrying out the 
spirit of the Act of 1833, and who was now Secretary of the Central Negro 
Emancipation Committee), were appointed lecturers, large numbers of 
meetings being held in the course of a few weeks. The appearance in 
January, 1838, of “The West Indies in 1837,” by JosepH STurGE and 
Tuomas Harvey, in which the true condition of the Apprentices was clearly 
and impartially set forth, proved a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
Anti-Slavery lecturers, and tended to swell the rising tide of public opinion 
against the system of Slavery known as Apprenticeship. 


In February and March, 1838, the Petitions from the Ladies of England 
{449,000) and Scotland (135,000) were presented to the Queen at Levées by 
Deputations, while that from Ireland was presented later in the year. 


The effect of the agitation was first felt in the West Indies in the Island 
of Montserrat, where the abolition of the Apprenticeship was unanimously 
carried by the legislature on the 18th January, 1838, and promulgated on the 
2oth February, decreeing the Abolition of the Apprenticeship on the Ist 
August ensuing. The movement received considerable impetus by the 
adhesion of Lord BrovucHam and the Marguis oF S.ico, late Governor of 
Jamaica, who in his place in the House of Lords announced his intention of 
liberating all his apprentices on the 1st August. A union of all sections of the 
Abolition party was brought about, and Parliamentary action determined on. 
A petition from the old Anti-Slavery Committee praying for the abolition of 
the Apprenticeship was presented to both Houses, and the publication of 
pamphlets on the Colonial Laws was undertaken. Notices of motion on the 
question were given by Lord BroucHam and Sir E. Witmor. The former 
brought forward a series of resolutions on the Slave-trade and the Appren- 
ticeship, but the division was only taken on those dealing with the Slave-trade, 
and they were defeated. 

The Government at length were forced into action, but this action merely 
took the form of a Bill in the House of Lords for amending some of the 
most glaring defects of the Abolition Act. Lord Broucuam also introduced 
a Bill for the abolition of the Apprenticeship, but this was dropped, in view 
of proceedings in the Lower House. A large meeting was, however, held, 
under his presidency, in Exeter Hall, on the 14th and 15th March, when a 
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tesolution appealing to the Royal prerogative was carried with acclamation. 

The Anti-Slavery Committee, through Mr. Buxton, requested an inter- 
view with Lord GLENELG for the purpose of demanding the abolition of the 
Apprenticeship system, on the Ist August, on the ground of its violation, 
and the passage of a Code removing any Colonial enactment which might 
‘interfere with the negroes on their release, but they obtained nothing 
definite from Lord GLENELG at the interview. 


The Central Negro Emancipation Committee, in view of the projected 
discussion in the House of Commons, summoned the delegates again to 
London, and on the 27th March some 400 gentlemen assembled in Exeter 
Hall, under the presidency of Mr. W. T. Brair, of Bath. Deputations were 
at once appointed to wait upon the Premier and Colonial Secretary with a 
Memorial, whilst to others was deputed the task of soliciting the support 
of Members of Parliament in the coming debate. [Illness prevented Sir 
EARDLEY WILMOT proceeding on the 27th, and the motion was brought 
forward two days later by Sir GEorGe StRIcKLAND. In the interim the 
delegates continued their sittings, receiving the friendly support of Mr. 
Buxton. On the 28th the delegates proceeded to Downing Street, where 
they were received by Lords MELBouRNE, GLENELG, and JOHN RUSSELL ; 
but they retired much dissatisfied, and a petition to the House of 
Commons was adopted, protesting against the policy of the Government 
in meeting the resolution of Sir GkorGE STRICKLAND by proposing the 
‘second reading of Lord GLENELG’s Bill for Amending the Abolition Act. 


On the 29th, Sir GzorGE STRICKLAND moved :— 

“ That the House is of opinion that the Apprenticeship in the British West Indies 
as established by the Act of Abolition passed in the year 1833 shall cease and deter- 
mine on the 1st August in the present year.” 

Mr. JosEPpH PEasE seconded the motion, and then Sir Greorcr Grey 
{Under-Secretary for the Colonies) proposed the Government amendment 
above referred to, and the second reading of Lord. GieNete's Bill was 
carried, on the following Friday, by 269 votes to 215. 

In consequence of this defeat, the delegates at their sitting on the 31st 
March at once resolved upon a public meeting at Exeter Hall, and. the 
‘Central Negro Emancipation Committee at once arranged for meetings in 
the provinces. Adjourning over Sunday, the delegates sat again on the 
2nd and 3rd April, transacting formal business, and on the 4th, under the 
presidency of the Marguis oF CLANRICARDE, a large public meeting 
assembled in Exeter Hall, and resolutions denying the existence of any 
contract which might restrain the British public from seeking the immediate 
abolition of the Apprenticeship system were adopted. 


On the sth April the Delegates issued a strong protest against Lord 
G.ENELG’s Bill, on the ground of its unconstitutional character, its 
injudicious policy, and danger to the peace, stability, and prosperity of the 
Colonies. The majority then returned to the country, the others remaining 
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in town to-take immediate action, if necessary. Meetings were also being 
held throughout the kingdom by the various local Anti-Slavery Societies, 
important gatherings taking place at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds; 
etc. At a large town’s meeting at Birmingham, under the presidency 
of the High Bailiff, the cause of the negro was again forcibly pleaded by Mr, 
STURGE. 

Now that the country was thoroughly aroused, the Central Negro 
Emancipation Committee resolved upon further Parliamentary action, and 
to Sir EarpDLEyY WILMOT was entrusted a motion for the 22nd May, to the 
effect :— 

“ That the Negro Apprenticeship in the Colonies shall ee cease and 
determine.” 

Prior to the discussion, some 300 of the delegates returned to town, in 
order to await the result of the motion, which, after a short, but spirited, 
debate, was carried by ninety-six votes to ninety-three. Mr. C. P. VILLIERs, 
who seconded the motion, is still a member of the House of Commons. 


Lord Joun Russet at once announced the intention of the Government 
to move that the resolution be rescinded, and it became necessary that 
it should be known in the West Indies that the House of Commons 
had resolved on the abolition of the Apprenticeship system before the 
tidings of a second, and possibly hostile, division should be received there. 
Dr. PALMER therefore immediately despatched letters to all the ports from 
which vessels were likely to sail, and some of these reached their destination 
in the West Indies several days previous to the receipt of the Government 
despatches. - 

On the 25th May a crowded meeting, under the presidency of Lord 
BrouGHaM, took place at Exeter Hall, at which it was declared that Lord 
Joun Russetu’s threatened hostility loudly called for the renewed and 
continued exertions of the friends of the negroes—exertions which would never 
be relaxed until the negroes in the Colonies were released, and made equal 
before the law. 


‘On the 28th May, Sir Gzorce Grey moved :— 


‘That in order to prevent the injurious consequences which may follow from the 
intentions of Parliament being left in doubt, and in order to maintain the peace and 
welfare of the Colonies, it is necessary to declare that, in the opinion of the House, it 
is not advisable to adopt any proceeding for the purpose of giving effect to the 
Resolution of the 22nd May.” 


Sir E. Wi_moT moved as an amendment :— 


“ That it is the opinion of this House, that the Resolution passed on the 22nd of 
May should be carried into effect by means of a legislative enactment, due provision 
being made to secure the peace of the Colonies, and to promote the welfare and good 
conduct of the Negro Population, on their attaining the full enjoyment of their entire 
freedom.” 


On a division, the Government triumphed by 250 to 178 votes. 
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On the following day the delegates protested, in a series of resolutions, 
against the action of the Government and their supporters, and declared 
that as the recent decision of the House of Commons, by disappointing the 
hopes of the negro, had placed in imminent peril the safety of the Colonies, 
it was necessary to declare their solemn conviction that, should any disastrous 
consequence ensue, the responsibility would rest upon Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and that the nation having appealed in vain to the justice of her represen- 
tatives on behalf of the oppressed, an additional obligation was created to 
continue with increased energy the use of every lawful means, both in the 
country and the Colonies, until Slavery in reality, as well as in name, was 
utterly abolished. They therefore determined upon largely increasing: the 
number of Anti-Slavery Societies. 


On the 9th June the Anti-Slavery Committee waited upon Lord GLENELG, 
urging the abolition of the Apprenticeship by the Imperial Parliament on 
the 1st August, but to this his lordship would not agree, neither would he 
accede to the appointment of a Commission to investigate the working of 
the Colonial Laws, consequent upon the Act of 1833. 


But whilst the Government in England were hostile, the local assemblies 
were in no mood to face another Anti-Slavery struggle, and one after 
another, on becoming alive to the seriousness of affairs, especially after the 
vote of the House of Commons in favour of abolition, passed local Acts 
abolishing the Apprenticeship on the ist August, 1838, thus shortening by 
two years the duration of the system as enacted by Parliament in 1833. 
Mauritius alone took no action, and the Imperial Government were com- 
pelled to issue an Order in Council, abolishing the system in March, 1839. 


J. EASTOE TEALL. 
55, New Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





Chronological List of Treaties, Laws, and other 
matters with respect to Slavery and the Slave-Trade 
in Zanzibar. 


In 1861, the Governor-General of India, as arbitrator, declared Zanzibar independent 
of Muscat, to whose Imaums it had formerly belonged. For a list of treaties and 
‘other documents bearing upon the Zanzibar Slave-trade prior to 1873, reference may 
be made to Sir E. Herrsiet’s valuable Memorandum in the Report of the Royal 
‘Commission on Fugitive Slaves (1876). In 1872, Sir BARTLE FRERE proceeded to 
Zanzibar and Muscat on a special Anti-Slave-trade mission, and on June 5th, 1873, a 
treaty was signed, which entirely abolished the export of Slaves from the African 
mainland ; it closed all public markets for sale of imported Slaves, and decreed 
protection to all liberated Slaves, etc. 

41874. January 17th. Provisional declaration as to meaning of Treaty, signed nd 

the Sutran and Dr. (now Sir Joun) Kirk. 
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1875. June 19th. Deputation from BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
waited upon the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR in London. 

1875. July 14th. Treaty between Zanzibar and Great Britain, explanatory of 
Treaty of 1873, permitting the presence on board of Zanzibar vessels of 
domestic Slaves in attendance, or in discharge of their master’s business, 
or as crews, if not carried against their will. 

1876. January 25th. SuLran abolishes Slavery in Kismayu and Benadir. 

1876. April 18th. SuLTan abolishes Slave-trade on mainland. 

1885. March 13th. Former orders against Slave-trade to Arabia and Pemba 
confirmed by SULTAN. 

1886. November 8th. Zanzibar adhered to the Berlin Act, which declared the Slave- 
trade to be against the law of Nations recognised by the Signatory Powers. 

1886. December 13th. SuLTan forbids separation, by sale, of husband and wife, 
child from parent. 

1889. September 13th. SuLTan, by agreement with Great Britain, delegated to that 
Power and to Germany perpetual right of search in his territorial waters ; 
declared free all persons entering his dominions after November Ist, 1889, 
and all children born of Slaves after January Ist, 1890. 

1890. June 14th. SuLTAN unreservedly placed his dominions under the protectorate 
of Great Britain. 

1890. July 2nd. Zanzibar was a Signatory Party to the Brussels Act against the 
Slave-trade. 

1890, August 1st. Anti-Slavery Decree issued by SULTAN. 

1890. August 9th. Decree of SutTan allowing punishment of Slaves. 

1890, August 20th. SuLTan cancelled important clauses of the Decree of August Ist, 
withheld from publication in England till December, 1891. 








JANUARY, 1897. 
Debate in Parliament. 


House oF Commons, January 19th, 1897. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 
Owine to the unavoidable delay in the issue of this number of the Ant- 
Slavery Reporter, we are able to print the speech in which Mr. JosepH A. 
PrasE moved an amendment to the Address to the QuEEN, respecting 
abolition of the status of Slavery in the Sultanate of Zanzibar, together with 
a short debate thereon, and Mr. Curzon’s reply. 

Mr. Pease eventually withdrew the amendment, and we now anxiously 
await the next pronouncement of the Government. 

It should be noticed that according to the report of the opening night of 
the present session, given in the Zimes of 20th January, Mr. Curzon, in his 
previous speech the same evening, on Foreign Affairs, when touching upon 
Zanzibar, in reply to a charge made by Sir Cuartes DILKg, gave a very 
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different answer respecting immediate abolition from that which he gave an 
hour and a half later to Mr. J. A. Pease and Mr. SypNey Buxton. 

In the first answer the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs said that 
the ending of Slavery would be simultaneous with the arrival of Mr. HARDINGE 
in Zanzibar, whilst in his second answer he said that immediate abolition was 
just one of those matters of detail as to which he could now give no infor- 
mation to the House. 

As we took over the Sultanate of Zanzibar in June, 1890, and set up a 
puppet SuLTAN with £10,000 a year, to give the necessary cover to a vast 
system of Slavery under British administration, we should have thought the 
Government had already had ample time to work out those detaz/s which 
still remain enveloped in mystery. 

Sir Cuartes Dirxke: * * * There were one or two other 
EVENING SITTING, matters to which he wished to refer upon the present occasion, 
January 19th, 1897, There were, for instance, the departures from the positive promises 
9.30 p.m. which the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had made to 
the House in regard to our Protectorates. Frequently, attention 
had been called to the fact that Slavery existed in Zanzibar. The Under-Secretary of 
‘State had given very positive promises as to the changes which were to be introduced ; 
he told them, for example, that when Mr. HARDINGE went back to Zanzibar last autumn, 
‘steps would be taken immediately to get rid of the Slavery there. Those steps had 
been postponed, and the Under-Secretary had told a deputation which waited upon 
him that the case of Slavery in Zanzibar was wholly different from the Slavery which 
formerly existed in the West Indies. He said that the Slaves and the Slave-owners in 
Zanzibar belonged to the same race, and that the dangers and the horrors of Slavery 
were much less under circumstances of that kind than they were in the West Indies. 
‘The right hon. gentleman’s statement was entirely opposed to fact, as in Zanzibar the 
Slaves were of a different race to the Slave-owners. But the Under-Secretary used 
another argument, which was even more startling; he told the deputation that the 
legal status of Slavery had been abolished in British colonies but not in protectorates. 
He could not understand how the right hon. gentleman could make that statement in 
face of the fact which had been repeatedly brought to his knowledge that the 
Colonial Office had abolished Slavery over and over again in protectorates. He had 
previously quoted to the right hon. gentleman the case of the Malay 
9-45 p.m. Peninsula, where Slavery was abolished by the Colonial Office the 
moment it took charge of those countries. It was therefore disgraceful 
that the Foreign Office should continue to tolerate Slavery in Zanzibar, and in a 
protectorate which was virtually a British colony. * * * * 
The Hon. G. N. Curzon said . . . . he had listened carefully for 
1o p.m. the instances of malafides on his part, which the right hon. baronet the 
member for the Forest of Dean hinted at, but he had failed to recognise 
them. As to the ending of Slavery at Zanzibar, what he had said was that it would 
be simultaneous with Mr. HarpinGe’s return to Zanzibar. Mr. HARDINGE was now 
on his way out, and when he reached Zanzibar he would proceed to put in force 
‘the instructions which he had received. As this question was to be raised on an 
amendment to the Address, he would not say any more at present, but at the 
proper time the House would be placed in possession of the instructions which 
- had been given to Mr. Harpince. * * * * 
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Mr. J. A. Pease said that he begged to move the adjournment of the 

Ir p.m. debate, as he had an important Amendment to move. (Cries of “Oh!’” 

and “Go on!”) Then he would withdraw that motion, and would 

proceed to move the amendment to the Address which he had placed upon the table. 

The amendment he moved was to add at the end of the Address the following 
words :— 


“ And we humbly express our regret that having regard to the repeated 
and definite declarations made by your Majesty’s advisers that the legal 
status of Slavery in the Zanzibar Protectorate should be terminated, no 
statement appears in your Majesty’s Gracious Speech that Slavery has 
ceased to exist in that Protectorate.” 


It would be in the recollection of the House that in March, 1895, he had moved a 
reduction in the salary of the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with the 
view of raising the question of Slavery in the Protectorate. Onthat occasion the right 
hon, gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies had stated that it was quite time that 
Slavery in the Protectorate should cometo anend. About two years had since elapsed, 
and yet they had no knowledge that Slavery had ceased to exist there. It would also. 
be in the recollection of the House that, in August, 1895, the present Government had 
declared that they intended to adhere to the pledge given by their predecessors in 
this matter, and to put an end to Slavery in the Protectorate. Last March the 
definite pledge had been given on behalf of the Government that immediately Mr. 
HaRDINGE returned in the autumn Slavery would be immediately abolished, and 
upon that understanding he had withdrawn his motion on the subject. He would not 
attribute to the Government any breach of faith if emancipation had been merely 
postponed from last autumn until the present month, but a serious breach of faith 
would have occurred if the abolition was not now to be complete. He should be 
quite satisfied if the Government would state that Mr. HarpINGE, who had lately 
returned to Zanzibar, had received full instructions to take steps to carry out the 
complete abolition of Slavery in the Protectorate. The question was, Was Mr. 
HARDINGE going back with definite instructions to carry out the immediate abolition 
of Slavery throughout the Zanzibar Protectorate? He did not ask the Under- 
Secretary to detail these instructions, because he quite appreciated the position that 
Mr. HaRDINGE had not yet reached Zanzibar on his return journey, but what the 
House ought to be assured of was that there was going to be no attempt to introduce 
an Apprenticeship system in these islands, but that the immediate abolition of Slavery 
was about to take place. Since Parliament had been dissolved, the Government had 
published certain despatches, which appeared in “ Africa, No. 7, 1896.” The character 
of the despatches were such as to. justify the impression that those published had 
been specially selected with a view to support a gradual process of abolition. He 
would give an illustration. Despatches were published from certain missionaries, 
some of whom even admitted that they had not studied the question, which favoured 
some gradual method of manumission, whilst the views of Bishop TuckER, of 
Mombasa and Uganda, and many other missionaries who took a strong view in 
favour of immediate emancipation, had.been entirely suppressed. It appeared special 
weight seemed to have been attached to any views tending in the direction of delay 
in the abolition of Slavery. The right hon. gentleman, in speaking to the deputation 
which waited upon.him at the Foreign Office, in November last, on this question, 
alluded to the fact that Mr. HarpINGE' would “ very likely” go, back with instructions. 
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The House was ignorant if instructions had or had not been given; if not, the 
‘Government would certainly be guilty of a breach of faith. He further stated the 
Mohammedans were not prepared for immediate abolition. He was afraid the 
Government had been considering the views of the Mohammedan population rather 


' than the condition of the Slaves ; but, in the circumstances, the Government ought 


rather to look to the abolition of Slavery, than to the interests of Mohammedans. 
The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in addressing the deputation to which he 
had referred, stated that the Apprenticeship system had run out its course, after the 
debates in that House in 1838, in the West Indian Settlements. He believed that 
was not so. In not one case did the Apprenticeship system run out its course, and 
the local legislatures in every case came to the conclusion that it was expedient to 
terminate the Apprenticeship system, as its evils had been so pronounced, and were 
‘sO Obvious to every one in the colonies, as well as in this country. Again, the right 
hon. gentleman stated that there was no cruelty perpetrated upon these islands, and 
‘that therefore. there was no analogy between the Apprenticeship system in the 
Zanzibar Protectorate, and the Apprenticeship system which existed in the West 
Indian colonies. But Mr. O’SuL.ivan, the Representative of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the island of Pemba, writing only last May, in a despatch published last 
autumn, indicated that there was considerable cruelty at times in the island. Mr. 
O’SULLIVAN declared, in a despatch in “ Africa, No. 7,” written only last May, 
that the life of a plantation Slave in Pemba was a hard one at best. The Arab was a 
stern and exacting taskmaster, often a cruel one. Beyond allotting the Slave land on 
which to build a hut, and sufficient food to keep him alive, he gave himself no 
concern about the welfare of his chattel. In the punishment of their Slaves the 
Arabs showed little mercy. For offences of a trivial nature savage floggings were 
administered, and for running away the wretched Slaves were treated with the most 
ruthless severity, and, in some instances, were subjected to the most barbarous cruelties. 
Mr. O’SuLLIvan instanced a monstrous case of cruelty where a Slave had for six months 
been tethered by iron chains, which had eaten into the bones and flesh of his ankles, 
and had been fed by one cocoa-nut a day. This was what occurred on an island 
‘which we protected, and the instance was only discovered by Mr. O’SuLLIVAN in going 
his rounds, Cruelty had existed, and did exist, wherever there was plantation 
Slavery, and it was idle for the Government to pretend that Slavery could continue 
in either the Apprenticeship form or any other form without being accompanied by 
some amount of cruelty. We had in Zanzibar practical control over the country. In 
1890 executive power was given to this country to deal with any question concerning 
‘the Zanzibar Protectorate with all Foreign Powers, and in 1891 Sir GERALD PoRTAL 
appointed English officials over every Government department within the Zanzibar 
Protectorate. The very fact that all recent SuLTANS have been appointed by us, and 
‘that the other day the Government deposed one SULTAN, and put another in his 
place, showed that we had absolute control over the islands, and it was idle for the 
‘Government to try to escape abolishing Slavery on the mere technical quibble that 
-Zanzibar was only a Protected State. It would have been very easy for the Govern- 
ment to have approached the new SULTAN on the subject, and made it a condition of 
his appointment that all Slaves within his Sultanate should be freed forthwith, and he 
-did not understand why this had not been done. On the mainland the condition of 
things was different, but, if anything, worse within this same Protectorate. There 
"was not even a SULTAN to stand in the way asa buffer. The Foreign Office itself 
ruled over the district, and. there also they were given to understand by the speech of 
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the Under-Secretary, delivered at the Foreign Office last November, the Government 
had been contemplating pa system of Apprenticeship rather than total abolition. 
There, where our control was direct and absolute, the disgrace was patent to all. At 
the Foreign Office the Under-Secretary had referred to the case of India as being no- 
precedent, it was admitted no two countries were absolutely alike, but Slavery had 
not only been abolished there, but in the Protectorates of Cyprus, Gold Coast, and 
Malay by a thorough, complete, and sudden emancipation. With regard to the fear 
of disturbance following abolition, it was a very curious fact that in the island of 
Madagascar the very same evils were anticipated as were now contemplated at 
Zanzibar, yet a million Slaves had been liberated there, and there had been no 
disturbance whatever; and he would further point out that when, in 1858, 
8,000 Slaves, belonging to Indian subjects, had been liberated on these very 
islands, no disturbance occurred, and he did not see why any disturbance should be 
likely to occur now. If there were any danger of it, there was an ample force on 
the spot to maintain law and order until the island settled down, or troops could 
easily be temporarily brought from India or elsewhere if necessary, or bluejackets 
could be landed from the war vessels stationed in those waters. Sir JoHn Kirk, Sir 
GERALD Portat, Consul SMITH, and others well acquainted with the facts, had all 
advocated immediate abolition, and the Government ought to consider their evidence, 
as no one spoke with so great an authority as Sir JoHN Kirk, who had resided in that 
district for some twenty years, rather than that of Mr. HarpDINGE and Sir LLoyp 
MarTHEws, who advocated the continuation of the status guo. He did not believe 
there would be any difficulty about keeping the Slaves in the plantations. If proper 
precautions were taken they could be induced to remain wherever they had been 
employed by kind masters, and only those who had been employed by cruel masters, 
and therefore desired to run away, would have to be looked after. There was 
certainly no prospect of ruin falling upon these islands if the step he advocated was 
taken. For twenty-three years the owners had had notice that England intended to 
abolish Slavery. Speaking of the qualities of the soil of the island of Pemba, Dr. 
O’SULLIVAN said that its possibilities were positively boundless. It was of amazing 
fertility. The sun’s rays acting upon the rich moist soil stimulates all kinds of 
vegetation to an extraordinary degree, and the island was, in fact, a vast forcing 
house, and would alone serve as a granary for the whole of East Africa. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham said two years ago that it was not a 
question of money, and that the House would willingly vote the money required if 
only Slavery were immediately abolished. He himself did not believe that compen- 
sation was necessary if Slavery were abolished. Every Slave imported into Zanzibar 
since 1873 had been illegally admitted contrary to treaty, and no man had a right toa 
single one of these Slaves. Those that had recently been born were also legally free, 
but inasmuch as few were born on the plantations, and the average life of the Slaves. 
did not exceed from ten to fourteen years, few, if any, could be said to be even now 
legally held in bondage. All recent precedents too were against compensation. No. 
compensation had been paid in Cyprus, the Gold Coast, and elsewhere, where Slaves. 
had been freed, and in the West Indian Settlements compensation had proved to have 
been a mistake. If compensation was admitted here, it would create a precedent for 
the whole of the East, West, and Equatorial Africa, and wherever domestic Slavery 
existed, and would establish a vested interest which it would be almost impossible to 
cope with in the future, amd he besought the Government not to entertain any 
proposal to pay any compensation to the nominal owners of Slaves in this British 
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Protectorate. The Slave estates were mortgaged to the utmost, and the money, if 
paid over to the Arabs, would ultimately find its way into the pockets of British 
Indian subjects, whose claim for compensation in respect of Slaves should not be even 
indirectly acknowledged. He would have preferred to have raised this subject when 
Mr. HarpINGE was back in Zanzibar. But those interested in the matter wanted to 
strike the iron while it was hot. They feared that Mr. Harpince had not full 
instructions. The Government could telegraph to Zanzibar the intention of the 
Government, so that Slavery should be immediately abolished. He hoped the House 
would speak with no uncertain sound on the subject, and that the Government would 
understand that the people of this country, and the Members who represented the 
people, were determined that the foul stain of Slavery should no longer exist under 
the British flag. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. T. BayLEy, who seconded the amendment, said that when the subject was 
debated last March, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs was understood to say 
that when Mr. HARDINGE came to this country in June he should return in the 
autumn with clear and strict instructions from the Government that the legal status 
of Slavery under the British Protectorate should be abolished. They wanted to know 
whether the Government had kept faith with the House in this matter. If the 
Government were able to tell the House that Mr. HarpINnGE had received the 
instructions he had indicated he would advise his hon. friend to withdraw his 
amendment. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Curzon hoped that within the limits of a very few sentences he 
11.30 p.m. should be able to satisfy the hon. members who had brought this 
question forward. He, therefore, should not follow the hon. member 
who had moved the amendment into some of the questions which he had raised, and 
to discuss which there might be an opportunity later on. The Government had 
arrived at a decision of policy, and that decision was a strict fulfilment of the 
engagements which he had entered into more than once in that House. The pledge 
which had been given was that Mr. HARDINGE would receive instructions to abolish 
the legal status of Slavery in the Protectorates of Zanzibar and Pemba. Those 
instructions had been communicated to Mr. HaRDINGE, who was now on the high 
seas and would not arrive at Zanzibar until the end of the month, when he would put 
himself into communication with the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, and would discuss with 
him certain details which the Government had been unable to settle over here. In 
those circumstances it was not desirable that he should make an ampler statement at 
the present moment. It was desirable that our representative should be on the spot 
to discuss with the SuLTAN the points of detail to which he had alluded. It would 
not be wise for him to make a fuller announcement, which would be subject to the 
inaccuracies of telegraphic communication, and it might be some time before he 
would be in a position to state to the House the various steps of the proceedings. 
That there would be a complete fulfilment of the pledges which he had given the 
House might rest assured. 


Mr. SypNEY BuxTon asked whether the abolition of the state of Slavery was to 
be immediate, in accordance with the pledges given by the right hon. gentleman 
some time ago, or whether it was to be gradually effected under some system of 
Apprenticeship. If the right hon. gentleman could assure the House that the 
abolition would be immediate or would take place within a very limited time, his 
hon. friends, he thought, might rest satisfied. If the Government were really going 
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to abolish the status of Slavery, that policy would cause great satisfaction throughout 
the country. ‘ede 

Mr. CurzZON said that the point about which the hon. member desired information 
was just one of those matters of detail as to which he could give no information to 
‘the House whilst Mr. HARDINGE was absent from Zanzibar. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 








Letters to the Press. 


To the Editor of the “ TIMEs.” 


Si1r,—I have carefully read the letter of Mr. W. W. A. FirzGERALD in the Zimes 
of yesterday, and I note that this gentleman is in favour of deferring emancipation in 
Zanzibar and Pemba until the Slaves have been taught the use of ploughs and other 
newer methods of cultivation, which would certainly put off the day of freedom for 
-an indefinite period. By that time the very small proportion of Slaves that can be 
said to be legally held, even under Mohammedan law, would be dead ; and I believe 
that even the pro-Slavery Officials of Zanzibar do not venture to assert that any 
Slaves imported into the islands after 1873 are legally held. 

Your readers may be interested in knowing that Mr. F1TzGERALD is a specialist in 
tropical agriculture, and that he was in the employ of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company in 1892, when his very interesting and voluminous report upon the 
-agricultural condition and prospects of Zanzibar was forwarded to the Foreign Office 
by the late Sir G. H. Portat (and published C 6,856 14, 1892). In that report Mr. 
FITZGERALD expresses no opinion upon the Slave question, but it is important to note 
that Mr. Georce S. MAcKENzIE, who about that period was the administrator of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, and who is still largely engaged in commerce 
in the island of Zanzibar, takes an exactly opposite view on the question of emancipa- 
tion from that expressed by Mr. FirzGERALD in your columns. Writing to the Zimes 
on September 14th last, Mr. Gzorce S. MACKENZIE draws attention to what “this 
country did in 1843 to abolish the system of Slavery in India, without any hardship 
-or evil resulting therefrom,” and he asks, “ Why, then, should Zanzibar, the smallest 
Mohammedan Power, anticipate a contrary result were she now to enact a similar 
law?” 

The same view is taken by Mr. O’Suttivan, Vice-Consul in Pemba, who, writing 
-on May 30 last, says :—“ I do‘not anticipate that there will be any serious difficulty 
in carrying out the provisions of a decree for the abolition of Slavery.” Perhaps, how- 
-ever, it is needless to discuss this question further, seeing that this country has decided 
that its old anti-Slavery policy must be upheld, and both the last and the present 
“Government have pledged themselves to abolish the status of Slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba within the present year. I should, however, be glad if you would allow me, 
in a few words, to explain the difficulty which Mr. FITZGERALD and Mr. HARDINGE 
appear to feel with regard to harem Slaves, or, as they call it, “concubinage,” 
-especially as both these gentlemen refer to the late Commissioner of this Society, 
Mr. DonatD MAcKENZI£,'as agreeing with them, whilst in your editorial of Septem- 
ber 11 the harem difficulty is specially emphasised. Mr. Macxkenzig informs me 
that, in answering the objections raised by Mr. HARDINGE during a private conversa- 
tion, he stated that the abolition of the status of Slayery would not affect the harem: 
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Slaves to any great extent, because, as was formerly the case in India, women Slaves 
of that description would generally, if well treated, prefer to remain in the shelter of 
the harem, and the law would not be put in force to compel their dismissal eee 
their will. 

The question now before this country is not whattees abolition shall take plece— 
for that is already decided upon—but how shall this step be best carried out. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H.: ALLEN, Secretary. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 

55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., October 14. 


To the Edttor of the “Tes.” 

Sir,—In your issue of the 13th you published a letter from Mr. W. W. A. 
FiTzGERALD on “ Slavery in Zanzibar.” He pleads for a continuance of the custom, 
having the force of law, of involuntary servitude in a region under the rule of Great 
Britain ; his arguments are negative and positive ; in his opinion the lands would go 
out of cultivation in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba if the custom above stated 
were abolished ; he seems to argue that, on the whole, the unfortunate Slaves, male 
and female, like it. He does not allude to the fact that as long as Slavery is permitted, 
of however gentle a type, so long the atrocious wickedness of the Slave-trade on the 
mainland of Africa will continue. 

Now, though I have been a member of the Committee of the BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society for many years, I am not a fanatic on the subject, or 
desirous to be a righter of. all wrongs all over the world, but, having been for a 
quarter-of-a-century an Administrator of subject provinces in British India, I am 
convinced that there is no remedy but the absolute and immediate abolition of the 
legal status of Slavery in the dominions or protectorates of Great Britain without 
any exception. 

Fifty-two years ago, in 1844,I heard just the same pleas as those now brought 
forward by Mr. FirzGERap in British India, but the Government of that time had 
‘the strength of its convictions, aes passed a statute of four clauses ; two of these 
were the following :— 

“(1.) Every right possessed by a subject of Her Majesty is equally a right, 
though the subject is a reputed Slave. 

“(2.) Every wrong inflicted is equally a wrong, though the subject is a reputed 
Slave.” 

Under this gentle discipline ill-usage of males, violation of females, disappeared ; 
if the Slaves were content they could stay on with their masters, if not content they 
could leave. Girls could no longer be imprisoned in harems, and no sale could take 
place, as the Slave-trade was forbidden under heavy penalties. 

If we let things go on as before, when will the change take place? If the islands 
are abundant in their products owing to Slave labour, so much the worse for the 
population of the islands, In other parts of the world Slave labour is not necessary. 
There will be no real progress until the step is taken. There will be an unpleasant 
five years, no doubt [?], but then things will settle down, and the standing disgrace to 
Great Britain, the one solitary black spot in her wide dominions, will be removed. 


ROBERT N. CUST, 


Late Member of HM. Indian Civil Service, 
October 14th. 
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Selections from Proceedings of Committee of the 
Gritish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


October 2nd.—A note from the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
acknowledging the Society’s Memorial of August 19th on SLAVERY IN 
ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA was fread ; also letters from various Correspondents 
on the same subject. Official Correspondence (Africa, No. 7) was laid 
on the table, and the Secretary’s criticisms, as sent to the press, were 
approved. 


Morocco.—The attention of the Committee was directed to letters 
and telegrams in English and Moorish papers with respect to the activity 
of the Slave-trade in Morocco, and it was resolved that another attempt 
should be made to obtain a Slave-trade Treaty with Morocco, and that 
the Government be asked whether any steps had been taken to this end 
since Sir Evan Smiru’s Mission. 


THE PresipEnT: A letter of sympathy with Mr. ‘ARTHUR PEASE, 
M.P., in the loss of his daughter, was directed to be forwarded to him. 


A Grant of £200 from the Meeting for Sufferings of the Society of 
Friends towards the cost of the Anti-Slavery Reporter was announced, 
and a resolution of thanks adopted. 


-LVovember 6th.—SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA.—A copy of the Memorial 
which had been forwarded to the Marguis or SALIsBuRY by the Society 
of Friends was read, together with correspondence which had taken 
place with various individuals and in the Press. 


GERMAN East Arrica.—Copy of new German law for East Africa 
with respect to Slavery and the Slave-trade, received from the Margulis 
OF SALISBURY, was read. 


December 4th—S avery IN ZANZIBAR AND PeMBA.—Correspondence with 
various individuals was read, and it was resolved that a Memorial should 
be forwarded to the Government again urging the abolition of the status 
of Slavery in the Zanzibar Sultanate, and that the Church Missionary 
Society and the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa be asked to join 
in such Memorial. Mr. Mackenziz and the Secretary were requested 
to call at the offices of the two societies. 


Mr. THEODORE Burtt (about to proceed to Pemba) was introduced to 
the Committee, and was elected a corresponding member of the Society. 


Morocco.—A letter from the Foreign Office was read, in which it was 
stated that a report had been asked for with respect to the public sale of 
Slaves in the seaport towns of Morocco. 


MapaGascar.—It was reported that Slavery had been abolished by 
the French Government. 


December 18th, 1896.—A special meeting of the Committee was held in 
order to meet the Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa (Bishop TuckER), 
just returned from Africa. Bishop TucKER gave the Committee full 
information as to the state of affairs in Eastern Africa, more especially 
in the district of Mombasa, and a Resolution, which will be found on 
page 265, was unanimously passed by the Committee, and the Bishop 
was elected a corresponding member of the Society. 


Sa 
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Madagascar. 


Slavery Abolished by a Stroke of the Pen. 
FREEING THE SLAVES IN MADAGASCAR. 


(From a Private Letter of a Misstonary.) 


WE are living in such strange times, I must send you some short account of the 
events of the last day or two. On Saturday, when we called on General GALLIENI, he 
said he should wish to consult with us soon on the subject of Slavery. The next 
morning the whole country was startled by the publication in the Fournal Officiel of 
a decree of immediate and universal emancipation (“ Tous les habitants de Madagascar 
sont personnes libres”). The news spread like wildfire. Some Slaves were claiming 
their freedom before their owners had heard of the new law. It was a strange day 
for the people. Some were rejoicing, and some, of course, were full of disappointment 
and discontent. On the whole the people generally, around us here at any rate, took 
the change in a very quiet fashion. 

We have since heard that M. Larocue acted in this matter quite alone. A tele- 
gram reached him on Friday or Saturday telling him he might free the Slaves, and 
must then resign his powers to General GALLIENI. He had his printers guarded while 
the paper was being printed, and on Sunday morning it fell like a bombshell into the 
midst of the startled people. 

This morning we have been told that Slaves are ordered to go back to their 
owners. It is said they have misunderstood the law. How or why this sudden change 
has come about we cannot tell. It seems likely that the Government got frightened 
at the excitement likely to be caused by this decree of emancipation, and so are trying 
to recall it, or, at least, in some way to minimise its operation. What the end will 
be we cannot tell. It is not likely Slaves will now return quietly to their old condi- 
tion. Moreover, we hear the Chief Judge says the law is perfectly valid and cannot 
be upset ; and as he is still supreme in all matters affecting property, the military may 
have to yield to him. 

Monday, October 5th, 1896.—The law of Sunday, September 27th, was re-affirmed 
on Thursday, and in Imerina, I suppose, this question of Slavery may be considered 
as settled. The people we come chiefly into contact with are taking the new law in 
good temper. Coming out of church on Sunday, I heard a woman congratulating 
another, and I asked what it was about. “Oh,” said the woman, “‘she is free. She 
is one of those who have ‘come out of great tribulation,’ as you were reading just 
now.” I heard of one mistress who had a little Slave-girl without father or mother. 
The mistress said to the child: “Now you are free, I am going to make a feast for 
you.” So she bought a goose and gave the child a good dinner. In many families all 
the Slaves have remained. In some, on the other hand, not a Slave is left. I am 
astonished at the numbers who have left for distant parts of the country to go back 
to their own friends. In many cases they started on the Monday morning, the day 
after the law was published. Some few, we hear, behaved very badly, grossly insulting 
their mistresses. Still, the prevailing feeling among us is, I think, surprise that the 
great event has passed off so quietly. We used to plan in our minds various ways of 
bringing about gradual emancipation, and here, by a stroke of the pen, the thing is 
done, and the fetters are struck from about a million Slaves. The name of M. LaRocuHeE. 
will be for ever associated with this event. Mr. S. and I have had a long talk with. 
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this gentleman this afternoon, as he called to say good-bye. He is, I am sure, a man 
full of generous purpose, and no Frenchman has ever had such a hold on the affections 
of the people. Never have they had aruler who so studied their interests. The 
military party may crush this so-called rebellion, but unless just and conciliatory 
measures go along with the stern military rule, the people will not become loyal- 
hearted.—Chronicle of the London Missionary Society, December, 1896. 


DECREE FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


‘THE following is the text of the Decree abolishing Slavery in 
Madagascar :— 


“The Resident-General, depositary of the powers of the French Repub- 
lic in Madagascar, in compliance with the instructions of the Minister for 
the Colonies of the 14th September, 1896, appoints and proclaims :— 

“st. All the inhabitants of Madagascar are free people. 


‘2nd. Trade in persons is forbidden. All contracts, of whatever kind, 
written or verbal, stipulating the sale or purchase of people, are void, and 
their authors will be punished with a fine of 500 to 2,000 francs, and with 
imprisonment of two months to two years. In case of repetition of offence 
these punishments will be trebled. They will apply equally to the public 
officer convicted of registering the contract or lending his concurrence in 
facilitating its execution. 


“3rd. The maximum of these punishments will apply to everyone who 
‘shall have used compulsion in order to induce another outside his province, 
with a view to sale, and the public officer who, informed of this compulsion, 
shall not have used his authority to prevent it. 


‘ath. All who are made free by favour of the present law, but who were 
previously in a condition of Slavery, will keep their lawful property, personal 
‘or real, which they have bought with their own money or have inherited. 
Real or personal property which they held by the liberality of their old 
masters may be retained by the latter. 


“sth. All who are made free by favour of the present law, but who were 
previously in a condition of Slavery with masters from whom they do not 
‘desire to separate, will be able to continue with these old masters by mutual 
consent. 

“6th. France undertakes not to lay upon the people of Madagascar any 
‘extra war tax. Help, in the form of concession of land, will be granted to 
dispossessed proprietors who may be known to be in need. 


“ HIPPOLYTE LAROCHE, Reszdent-General. 
““ ANTANANARIVO, 26th September, 1896.” 
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Colonial Views of Ourselves. 


“THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER.” —We have received a copy of this useful, inter- 
esting, and influential paper. And in response to the request of the BRITISH AND. 
ForeIGN AntTI-SLAVERY SocIETy, under whose sanction it is published, we have 
pleasure in adding it to our already long list of 'exchanges. The noble self-sacrificing 
work of the Society whose influence has since its advent in 1839—more troublous. 
times than the present, if less embarrassing locally, in consequence of the state of the 
Sugar market—cannot but have been, and must still be, abundantly promoted and 
advanced by the publication of such an able paper. The number before us is for- 
August and September, and contains many items of interest, including correspondence 
with Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the subject of 
Slavery in Zanzibar, together with various press opinions, and papers on the same 
and other cognate subjects ; and a resolution of the Society by which a just tribute is 
paid to the memory of the late Mrs. Harr1ET BEECHER STowE, whose labours in the 
cause of human freedom, by her writings and her exemplary life, were so much in. 
harmony with the objects and aims of the Society to bring about the universal 
extinction of Slavery and the inhuman traffic, by moral, religious, and pacific means ; 
of which pernicious system Darwin, in a letter to AsA GREELY in 1861, wrote :—. 
“T never knew the newspapers so profoundly interesting. North America does not 
do England justice; I have not seen or heard of a soul who is not with the North.. 
Some few, and I am one of them, wish that the North would proclaim a crusade. 
against Slavery. What wonderful times we live in! Massachusetts seems to show 
noble enthusiasm. Great Gop! how I should like to see the greatest curse on earth 
—Slavery—abolished.” 

We have placed the Anti-Slavery Reporter on the table of the Public Library.— 
The Antigua Standard, November 21st, 1896. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
From the “LAGOS WEEKLY RECORD,” dated November 21st, 1896. 


We have been favoured with a copy of the issue for August and September of the- 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for the present year, and the contents of which afford abundant 
proof that there is neither lack of interest nor abatement of effort on the part of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, which has already achieved so much, 
for the suppression of the nefarious Slave traffic in Africa and elsewhere. The- 
present issue is devoted almost exclusively to the question of Slavery in the British. 
Protectorate of Zanzibar and Pemba, and which, notwithstanding that British control 
has been assumed over the Islands for over six years, and the Government have made- 
repeated promises to abolish the system, is unhappily still permitted to exist. In 
a Memorial from the AntI-SLAvEeRY Society to the Margulis or SALIsBuRY in August 
last, the whole subject of Slavery in Zanzibar is dealt with exhaustively and conclu-. 
sively, including the questions of compensation and apprenticeship, which form the 
burden of the problem; and it is urged that the abolition of the legal status of 
Slavery as was done by Governor STRAHAN at the Gold Coast in 1874, would suffice 
to meet all the requirements of the case. It may be mentioned in refutation of the 
argument that the abolition of the status of Slavery would be harmful by producing a 
sudden and abrupt disorganization of social conditions, that in the case of the Gold Coast,. 
no appreciable inconvenience was experienced; on the contrary the economic 
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conditions were speedily re-adjusted, and labour became more plentiful and better. 
The question which forms.the basis of the moral aspect of the case is, whether more 
regard is to be had for the 10,000 Arab masters or the 266,000 African Slaves who 
have been acquired by being waylaid and kidnapped from their homes on the main- 
land? Those who are advocates for a gradual manumission or apprenticeship and 
compensation, thereby implying that some moral right attaches to Slavery, would 
seem to lose sight of the fact that, as a rule, the Slave is acquired in the first instance 
by raid and violence ; and this being so, no subsequent act of purchase can establish 
any legitimate claim or ownership in him. The case in its moral aspect, is precisely 
the same as relates to stolen property ; the purchase of which from the thief does not 
invest the purchaser with the right of ownership, neither does it divest the property 
of its character of stolen goods. The Arab and no one else has any legal right to 
raid villages or purchase the abominable plunder of human victims, and hence 
any consideration for such an one is, to say the least, far-fetched. The 
argument that freedom will be of little service to the Slave, and will result 
in ruin to trade and industry, is both erroneous and inhumane. It is absurd 
to believe that the Slave will work with the willingness and assiduity for the 
master as he would for himself. The Slave is always fully aware of his position, 
and only labours to such extent as will place him beyond censure or punishment ; and 
‘such is the effect wrought by the knowledge of his condition upon him, that instances 
have been known in West Africa in which Slave parents have wholly neglected their 
sick children, stating as their reason for doing so, that if they got well and grew up 
they would be of no service to them, and that it was the master’s duty to whom they 
‘belonged to care for them. This most significant indication of the effect of his 
‘condition upon the Slave, completely confutes the unreasonable argument that 
freedom would be of noservice to him. The idea would appear to obtain that Slavery 


is a natural social condition with the African. This is a mistake. The system was 


‘introduced into Africa by the Arabs on the east, and the Europeans on the north and 
west. The African for himself did not practice Slavery, and in most notorious Slave 
regions, the African who lives in inaccessible parts is a stranger to the system ; and 
the custom found universal with African tribes of ready co-operation in the matter 
of building houses, clearing farms, and other work of importance, signifies very 
‘clearly that the predominant feature of their social life was mutual co-operation in 
times of stress, and which is opposed to the idea of a general system of Slave labour. 
The system, however, having been introduced into the country, has obtained a strong 
grasp upon its institutions, and upon those who were principally concerned in its 
introduction must devolve the task of stamping it out. 


“THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER.” 


THE Reporter is a publication under the auspices of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, an organisation founded in 1837 by the late JosEpH STURGE and 
‘others “to continue the struggle against Slavery and the Slave-trade throughout the 
world.” It ranks among its members H.R.H. THE Prince oF WaLEs and other 
distinguished English notabilities ; and ever since its establishment its committee, 
members, agents, and votaries have never flagged in their interest in the work of 
‘civilisation, and especially in the subdual of a trade which can only be put down, with 
‘Gop’s help, by those humanising influences which are to be found neither in the 
muzzle of the gun nor the edge of the sword. Religion and civilisation have done 
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much in these respects, but a great deal still remains to be done. Hitherto the whites 
had to be tamed, subdued, and humanised; then the yellow man, the black skins 
being left as a rear-guard. They are not likely to give more trouble than did our 
white ancestors, and the time is fast approaching when the descendants of Ham in 
Darkest Africa will look back with horror at the instruments and history of torture 
which now curdle the blood of the favoured brethren here and elsewhere, just as he 
who reads the harrowing tales of cannibalism and Slave-traffic with which the 
Reporter's pages teem. The reader has but to glance at the back covering of the book 
to find matter for deep thought and sad reflection. There he will see a set of Slaves 
—Apawm’s children like unto himself—in chains, whilst a fly-leaf illustrates certain 
instruments of torture in use by the Slave-masters : iron collars, chains, huge anklets, 
Slave-yokes, gag, whip, etc., and below these a “captive in yoke.” These ghastly 
prints prepare the reader for what is written inside the book. If Englishmen can feel 
pity and commiseration for the black-skinned African, why not we, who are not more 
than one degree above those poor miserables? Let us reflect.—Zhe Dominica 
Guardian, December 9th, 1896. 


“BRITONS NEVER SHALL BE SLAVES.” 


From the British Guiana Wesleyan Methodist Monthly Greeting, for December, 1896 :— 


“We suppose that this well-known refrain, so often sung by enthusiastic and 
freedom-loving Britons, implies that there are no Slaves under the proud British Flag. 
But this we have to learn, to our sorrow,is a mistake. The Anti-Slavery Reporter, the 
organ of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, furnishes us with startling 
information of the horrors of present-day Slavery and Slave-trade. We acknowledge, 
with thanks, a copy of the Reporter for the months of August and September, and 
note that the Society is under the distinguished patronage of the Prince or WALES, 
that it is conducted by a large Committee of influential Ministers and Laymen, and 


_that it has a large staff of Corresponding Members in every part of the world. It 


will be interesting to our readers in this Colony to know that our esteemed Attorney- 
General, the Hon. H. A. Bovett, is the Corresponding Member for British Guiana, 
and to our readers in Jamaica, that the Hon. and Rev. H. Crark represents their 
island. 

“ The former articles of the Reporter before us deal with the lamentable condition 
of affairs in Zanzibar, which is now under British Protection really, but under the 
rule of a SULTAN nominally. He is made the scape-goat to carry the blame of a 
vigorous Slave-trade which is carried on in his territory, while the blame to a large 
extent lies at the door of the British Government, inasmuch as being aware of the 
‘cursed traffic, it has not done all it should have done to wipe it out of existence. The 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society has drawn the attention of the Government to the state of 
affairs, and has had some influence in causing an official enquiry to be made, and an 
attempt to stop the traffic by the capture of Slave ships. In these captures the 
Thrush, a gun-boat which West Indians and Guianese know well, has been success- 
fully active. 

' “There are some we know who profess to believe in Slavery as a beneficial 
thing, but perhaps they only do so as a protest, very common to-day, against all 
* Anti’ Societies, who by their sometimes injudicious and unguarded words make foes 
where they might gain friends—weaken instead of strengthen their righteous and 
Christian cause. Here is the testimony of Mr. O’SuLLIvaN, who was sent by the 
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British Government on a special commission to the Island of Pemba, which is included 
in the Zanzibar Protectorate : ‘The superiority of the free labour in the Seychelles, 
as compared with the Slave-labour in Pemba, is very striking. I should say that the 
Seychelles negro is fully three times more efficient, from an agricultural point of view, 
than is the Pemba negro under existing conditions, and the chief reason of the 
difference is undoubtedly that the former is a free man, who receives adequate 
remuneration for his work, whereas the latter is a Slave, who receives no remuneration 
of any kind for his enforced labour, and whose only stimulus is fear of the stick.’ Thus 
modern and official testimony is that Slavery robs labour of its dignity and the labourer 
of his reward. To sum up, there are under the boastful British Flag, which waves 
over the Zanzibar Protectorate, 266,000 Slaves, and no less than 66,000 are annually 
imported from the mainland of Africa. The SuLTaNn himself owns 30,000 Slaves. 

“ But Britain is not alone to be blamed. Belgium is also guilty. Little Belgium 
has enormously increased its territory and its responsibilities by annexations in Africa 
in the Congo Basin. Inexperienced officers have been sent out and have made that 
part of the world a scene of cruelty, and they have been known to receive so much 
per head for Slaves. A particularly harrowing story is told in connection with one 
of these officers. He was sent in search of a Chief. The Chief had fled. Only two 
women were to be found. They refused to disclose the refuge of the Chief. Persisting 
to refuse they were ordered to receive 200 /ashes from a scourge of hippopotamus 
hide ; still refusing, they were most horribly abused and mutilated, and left to die. 
The Sroxes-LoruatrE question did not add any lustre to the Belgian name or fame 
as a colonising factor. 

“ Other parts of Africa are similarly infected—Morocco, in which country human 
creatures are sold in markets like cattle; Nyasaland, the happy hunting-ground of 
Arab Slave-dealers.) When Mohammedans and Christians agree and unite, it seems 
to be in works of iniquity. 

“Every true-hearted man will say with JoHn Wes.eEy that ‘Slavery is the 
execrable sum of all villainies, and with CHARLES DaRwIN, who was no pietist, 
‘Great God! how I should like to see the greatest curse on earth—Slavery— 
abolished !’ 

“ The Reporter of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society affords about 60 pages of interesting 
reading, and greatly adds to our information on the existing state of affairs on the 
very interesting Continent of Africa.” 





The ‘kafirs of the bindu usb. 


Unper this heading Dr. G. W. LerrneR comments in the Zimes of 26th 
December on the present sad condition of the people of Kafiristan, on whose 
behalf he very strenuously assisted the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Soclgty in its efforts to induce the Government to put some pressure upon 
the AMEER oF AFGHANISTAN to induce him to withhold his hand, and allow 
those interesting ‘. »es to exist in peace and safety as a separate people. 
Seeing that the A ‘ER was the recipient of an enormous yearly payment 
from the Indian Go . -nment, amounting to some 24 lakhs of rupees, it was 
considered by those w.: » strove to stay the massacre and enslavement of the 
poor Kafirs, that the Government had a right to insist upon some guaranty 
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from its ally, the AMEER, that the atrocities being perpetrated by his soldiers 
should cease, and that the enslavements of Kafir boys and women should 
cease. But the Government was inert, and the AMEER was swift and 
merciless, and even their staunch friend, Dr. Leitner, sorrowfully confesses 
that the Kafir nation is degraded and lost, and that it is better for them that 
they should become good Mohammedans and brave soldiers in the AMEER’S 
army than continue their struggle for independence and freedom. This 
despairing letter of Dr. LEITNER appears to have been inspired by the 
perusal of a volume on Kafiristan by Dr. Sir G. RoBertson,* who visited 
the country before the late Afghan invasion, and who recommends that the 
country and people should be visited by some competent European explorer 
before all traces of so ancient and interesting a nation become entirely 
obliterated. We make a few extracts from Dr. LEITNER’s letter, from which 
it will be seen that he does not share Sir GzEoRGE RoBERTsON’s opinion, but 
thinks that the presence of Europeans would only increase the severity with 
which the Kafirs are now treated. 


EXTRACTS FROM Dr. LEITNER’s LETTER. 

It is doubtful whether the AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN will permit any Englishman 
to visit Kafiristan, or, if he did so under pressure by the British Government, whether 
such a visit would have the desired scientific results. Considering that the country 
is overrun by Afghan soldiers and priests converting the Kafirs to Mohammedanism, 
the advent of an Englishman would only create suspicion in the minds of the con- 
querors, and may raise false hopes in those of the conquered. Nor would information 
collected under such circumstances be trustworthy, especially if it be held with Sir 
G. ROBERTSON that ignorance of the spoken language can ever be an advantage. The 
ruins of ancient temples, the erection of mosques in their place, the destruction of 
family images, the abolition of sacred rites, and the penalties that attach to their 
celebration—not to speak of the recollection of recently killed or expatriated relatives 
—are too impressive lessons of the new rule for Kafirs to give information to strangers 
on subjects on which they have always been reticent. Be that, however, as it may, 
our relations with the AMEER are not such as to bear any strain. There can be no 
doubt that Dr. RoBerrson’s visit in 1890, although only toa part of Kafiristan in 
which an official traveller from Chitral would be particularly safe, if not always 
welcome, caused umbrage to the AMEER, and that it not only led the AMEER to 
precipitate a campaign against the “ infidels,” which, like all good Mohammedan 
tulers, he had always contemplated, but that it also influenced his insistence on the 
Bashgal Valiey, visited by RoBERTSON, and, in consequence, specially reserved to the 
British sphere of influence by the DuraND Agreement of 1893. 

° ° ° * 

Be that, however, as it may, the time has passed in which any exploration of 
Kafiristan could have the desired ethnographical and historical results. In 1866, 
when on a mission by the Punjab Government I discovered the races and languages 
of Dardistan, I pointed out the pressure, on one side by Kashmir and on the other by 
Afghanistan, on the Dard and Kafir tribes, which are ethnically and linguistically 





* The Kajfirs of the Hindu Kush. By Sir G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I, London: LAWRENCE 
& BULLEN, 1896. 
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connected, was gradually destroying an invaluable treasury of classical folklore and 
traditions as well as philological material of the utmost importance to the science of 
language. Nor has our occupation of Chilas, Gilghit, Hunza-Nagar, Chitral, done 
anything to preserve these most ancient monuments of Aryan and pre-Aryan culture. 
On the contrary, the degradation of these countries is now complete. Even the 
joyous, fickle, and songful Chitrali, as described by those Europeans who first saw 
him, is now reported on as “sullen, silent, and intriguing” by more than one English 
officer in that country. 
9 % ° ° 

Why then meddle with Kafiristan? Far better that the Kafirs, whom we, and we 
alone, caused to be destroyed as a nation, should now become good Mohammedans, 
and by their proverbial intelligence, bravery, and fidelity rise in the AMEER’S army 
and administration to positions of trust. At any rate, their dialects will survive, with 
an infusion of Pakhtu and Perso-Arabic words, as has been the case with Lughmani, 
Dehgani, and other dialects of converted Kafirs, now in a position of absolute equality 
with other Mohammedans. Even Kafir Slaves were Afghan favourites. The Kafir, 
JAMSHED, whom I brought home to the Geographical, Anthropological, and other 
societies in 1873, was a majorin the AMEER’s service, and his uncle was the famous 
General FeraMorz. In papers, written down from his dictation, he predicted the 
inevitable doom of his race, unless their English “ brethren” came to their aid, and 
gave topographical information which has since been abundantly confirmed, and, as 
regards Badakhshan, is still new to a considerable extent. 

* % ° = 


International congresses and learned societies have over and over again memorialised 
the British Government to elaborate the materials already collected regarding Dardistan 
and Kafiristan,and have protested against the injury to science resulting from the English 
and Afghan campaigns. Allin vain. No one, perhaps, has struggled more on behalf 
of the Dards and Kafirs than myself during thirty years ; but the cause is lost, and 
now their only chance of survival is acomplete and loyal acquiescence in the new 
order of things. However much, owing to our own great fault, science may suffer 
by their irrevocable surrender, the lives and well-being of the Kafirs can only be 
protected by our future absolute non-interference. It is too late for anything else. 


We hope to study Sir G. RoBertTson’s interesting volume, and trust we 
may find that, perhaps after all, Dr. LeITNER may be somewhat unduly 
depressed. 





The Hfrican Lakes Corporation, Limited. 


WE gladly publish the following letter, as desired :— 
62, BUCHANAN STREET, 
GLasGow, 27th October, 1896. 

Dear Sir,—In the August number of the Century magazine, the following 
passage in the journal of Mr. GLAVE, a correspondent to the said magazine, occurs :— 

“ November 1.—Left Mpimbi this morning. The African Lakes Company have 
become so careful that they compel their agents to pay their own funeral expenses ; 
so many agents died that an order was actually issued compelling the agents to die at 
their own expense. For a long while the Company has enjoyed a monopoly of 
trade.” 
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The above remarks are also included in the extracts from Mr. GLave’s diaries in 

your publication, the Anti-Slavery Reporter, and, in the interests of the Corporation, 
we feel we must inform you that no instructions were ever issued as thus reported by 
Mr. Guave. It is not quite clear what the author means to convey, but if it be that 
the instructions referred to can pertain to a recommendation of our directors to their 
manager in Africa, in which they sought to restrict the use of strong drink by their 
staff abroad as far as possible, we are sure that you and your friends will appreciate, 
and not misconstrue, our efforts in that direction. We may mention in this connec- 
tion that Sir Harry Jounston, Her Majesty’s Commissioner, presently at home on 
furlough, has referred in the strongest terms, in his recent report to the Foreign 
Office, to the increasingly immoderate consumption of stimulants in the district. 
_ It was not our intention to take any notice of Mr. GLave’s remarks in the 
original publication, but as we find they have been repeated to the British public 
through the columns of your paper, we have felt called upon to draw your attention 
to the matter. 

In conclusion, we are happy to say that our staff have not suffered so much from 
fatal fevers as may be implied. It now numbers about eighty members, the great 
majority of whom are enjoying very good health, and arrangements are made as far 
as possible for the due care of any who may be sick. 


We are, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
THE AFRICAN LAKES CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
Frep. L. M. Morr, Secretary. 
p. ALEx. RUNCIMAN. 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Esq., F.R.G.S., Secretary OF THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New BroapD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





Sll-eTreatment of Coolies in Watal. 


STRANGE OCCURRENCE. 
WHOLESALE ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE BY INDENTURED INDIANS. 


AN incident occurred yesterday morning at the depét of the Durban Protector of Im- 
migrants, which tends to show that either the complaints of indentured Indians on 
the sugar estates of the Colony have some foundation in fact, or that the obstinacy of 
the average Coolie is so ingrained as to have no limit to its endurance. Some few 
days back, 14 or 15 Indians employed on the sugar estate of Messrs. REyNotps & Co., 
‘Umzinto, arrived in Durban, with the object of lodging complaints against persons in 
authority over them at the South Coast Estate. It appears that they had been 
reluctant to make the complaint before the Magistrate in the Umzinto Division, and 
had travelled to Durban with the hope that their grievances would be settled away 
from the purview of their employer. The Protector, having heard their complaints, 
referred them to the Crown Prosecutor, and they were lodged in the compound in 
Aliwal Street, while their evidence. was taken and the facts of the case submitted to 
‘the Magistrate having jurisdiction at Umzinto. Yesterday morning, a sergeant of the 
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Natal Police arrived in town, with warrants to remove the Indians and take them 
before the Umzinto Court. They were all mustered in the compound and told to. 
prepare their bundles for conveyance down the coast. They evinced a general indis- 
position to return to their employers’ estate, and as soon as the police sergeant’s back 
was turned some seven or eight of them made arush for the two trees growing in 
the yard. They simultaneously took off the cloth usually worn round their shoulders, 
and twisting it into a rope, fastened each of them one end round their neck, and the 
other end threw over the branches of the tree, proceeding to pull with the evident 
object of strangling themselves. The police officer, detecting the move, instantly 
ran to their aid ; but while he was busy with one man the others were struggling 
determinedly to put their foolish intention into effect. Fortunately, Mr. DUNNING, 
the chief clerk in the Protector’s office, appeared on the scene, and armed with a pen- 
knife he proceeded to cut away the cloths which bound the mentothetrees. He 
was enabled by this means to thwart the determination of the unfortunate Indians, 
but in his endeavours to release the men he sustained a severe cut along the palm of 
the hand. It is quite possible, however, that had it not been for his timely interven- 
tion, the Indians within a few minutes would have succumbed to a desperate attempt 
to take their own miserable lives. It was with some difficulty they were subdued. 
In order to overpower them, assistance was soon obtained, and the compound became 
crowded with spectators, who watched with excitement the struggles of the resolute 
Coolies, who, in order to evade the custody of the police, kicked and writhed and 
screamed at the top of their shrill voices. Two of the men were particularly violent, 
and the native police who were called upon to pinion them had to exert themselves 
considerably.. Subsequently, they were taken in rikshas to the station, and conveyed. 
by train to Umzinto in charge of the police officer.—WVatal Mercury, October 8th. 


ACTION BY GOVERNMENT. 


SoME time ago, Captain Lucas committed a number of indentured Indians to gaol 
for desertion from their estates. The allegations of cruelty which they then made 
against employers, however, he considered so serious that, meanwhile, he ordered 
full depositions to be taken. These he sent to Government, and in a short time an 
order was received that these Indians be released from prison, and sent to the 
Protector’s depét. This was done, and the Indians—fifteen or sixteen—have since 
lived at the depdt. Government has now issued summonses against their employers 
and overseers, and have subpoenaed the Indians to appear at Umzinto to substantiate 
their charges to-day. It is understood that Mr. FarMaN and Mr. BousFIELp have 
been retained by the employers for the defence, while Mr. WALLER, jun., Clerk of 
the Peace, Umzinto, prosecutes on behalf of the Government. 


A curious difficulty has arisen, however. The Indians who remain in the 
Protector’s compound (according to the Advertiser), when asked why they did not 
answer to the summons, said they wanted the case tried in Durban, and if they went 
to Umzinto they might be returned to their estates, and that nothing would induce 
them to run that risk, When told that they would be arrested for contempt of 
court, they said that any punishment inflicted on them for that would be small 
compared with the cruelty that was inflicted on them on their estates. The Indians 
are, consequently, still on the Protector’s premises, and not at Umzinto Court, as 
required by the summons. It is probable, therefore, that they will be committed to 
gaol for contempt of court.—Loca/ Journal, October. 
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‘Review. 
MINDEN ARMAIS: THE MAN OF THE NEW RACE.* 
By CuHarwes S. KEysEr. 


‘THis volume treats of the question of the race relations in the former Slave 
States of North America—one of the most important subjects of the present 
day. 

Half the book is written in narrative form, and claims to be a description 
of the life of a free black man—MinpDEN ArRMaAIs—whom the Author met in 
Paris in 1852-3, when they were both studying medicine. Whether he is a 
real character, bearing the name above given, or whether he is one of a type 
of intelligent and cultivated negroes, is not actually revealed in the narrative, 
nor need we concern ourselves much about the identity of our hero. 

We have to deal with the views of ArMals as to the future position of 
the coloured race in the States, expressed, it must be borne in mind, before 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN decreed the Abolition of Slavery, whereby the fetters of 
4,600,000 Slaves were melted away in the seven-times heated furnace of the 
great Civil War. Mr. Armais left Paris in 1858, resolved to make his home 
in the United States, and, in order to do this, he had to hide from the public 
all the stores of medical knowledge he had acquired in Europe, and take up 
a position as servant to a Mr. BaRcLay, a personal friend of the Author. 

The master whom he served was stricken with a very severe illness, and 
was given up by his physician, but was restored to comparative health 
through the intervention of his black servant, who had made himself 
acquainted in Paris with a certain form of combating the disease. This, 
however, was concealed from the patient and his charming daughter, 
MabDELINE, by the express wish of their benefactor. 

But we need not dwell upon the personal history of this interesting 
and gifted negro, as it is with his views on the mixture of the white and black 
races, and the present and future of the coloured people, that the book mainly 
deals. Suffice it to say, that MapELIne and Armals are closely drawn 
together—in spite of the difference of colour—that one or two exciting 
episodes are depicted, and that then the Civil War breaks out. The con- 
cluding passages in the life of ARMalIs are historical, and we give the dates 
of the principal events as they are given us by Dr. Keyser, without staying 
to verify them, as they are near enough for the purpose the writer had in 
view. 


EMANCIPATION, 

The great event of September 22nd, 1862, affected Mr. ARMals, as it did 
the whole country, but he said “ Emancipation is not the end, it is the 
beginning of the work which is to be done before this struggle between the 
South and North populations will close.” This was speedily verified, for 





* American Printing House, Philadelphia, 1892. Price 50 cents. 
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another great issue immediately arose, viz:: the black man’s elevation to a 
military plane with the white soldiers, which was proclaimed on the 20th 
January, 1863, when for the first time the American flag floated over the two 
races. In the first negro regiment of the war—the 54th Regiment of 
Massachusetts Volunteers—our hero, still keeping his obscure position, 
enrolled himself as a private. 

On parting with his friend, on May 29th, to give up his life for the 
freedom of his people, ArMaIS is reported to have used the following 
prophetic words :—"“I am about to die, and in these last hours of my life, 
reading the future by that light which gleams before dying eyes with an 
intense brightness and fades away into darkness, I see the future of your 
land. Remember my words. Your race, the most powerful in all the tide 
of time, is lifting to itself my race, while it rises a world-compelling power. 
The millions of its women and men, black and white women and men, no 
longer separated in the current of their lives, are intermingling. A new tidal 
wave of human life is rising which shall endure for many centuries. This is 
the meaning, and the final cause of this war which deluges your land with 


blood.”’ 
THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. 


On the 18th July, 1863, Charleston was assaulted and taken, after a 
series of artillery duels, accompanied by terrific slaughter. The 54th 
Regiment of black soldiers, in which Mr. ArMals served, appears to have 
made the final attack, and to have borne the brunt of the murderous fire 
that ploughed ug the earth, and almost annihilated whole battalions. The 
description of this memorable siege and the final assault, when 1,000 Slave 
owners stood at bay, and were eventually found lying dead by the side of 
their black adversaries, is painfully graphic, and is, we presume, in the main 
historic. As regards MINDEN Armals, his history now ceases, for the author 
tells us that he met his death at this famous siege, and that conclusive 
evidence of this was received afterwards. ‘‘ The life of MinpEN ArMalIs is 
now written” are the words with which this portion of the volume closes, 
and then commences an 

APPENDIX, 

which occupies more space than the Previous sketch of the life of the 
singular character above noted. This is the really important part of Mr. 
KEyseEr’s suggestive work, as it contains statistics and statements in 
support of his view, “that the intermixture of the two races is 
the inevitable solution of this most momentous problem of our 
civilisation,” that are worthy of the thoughtful consideration of all, who 
are interested in the great racial problem of the United States. 

In the disputation between Dr. BacuMan, of Charleston, and Di. 
Morton, of Philadelphia—the most eminent men of their time—the fact 
was established that there is a true and enduring — going on 
between the two races in the Southern States, 
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The state of the marriage-law, which prevents a legal union between 
black and white, has not prevented the intermixing of the races, and it is. 
computed that at least a million “coloured persons’—not full blacks nor 
pure whites—now exist in the Southern States. So recognised is the system 
that it scarcely involves any feeling of shame, and many of the unions so 
formed are considered quite binding. The offspring of such unions are said 
to be more healthy than those of the Southern whites, for, as is very per- 
tinently observed, the hot regions of the earth are for the coloured man, the 
cold regions for the white. 


STATISTICS. 


We give below a few figures, proving the increase in the white and 
coloured people relatively, in support of the calculation that in the next 
century the negro will largely outnumber the native Northern white very 
considerably. These figures are certainly startling, but they cannot be 
ignored, and we trust that some of our readers, who are interested in the 
future of the American coloured people, will study the question so ably 
treated in Dr. KryseEr’s little work now under review. 


ORIGINAL IMPORTATION OF BLACKS. 


The State Board of Agriculture, of South Carolina (publication of 1883), 
says: “ There were imported altogether into the Colonies and States, 263,500: 
negroes, from 1618—the first importation—up to 1790. 


The census of 1790 gives 757,208, as their number in the States at that date, an 
increase of 493,708 (p. 371). 


At the date of Emancipation (1865) they numbered 4,600,000; subtracting 
90,000 imported since 1790 (a very large estimate) leaves 3,752,792, or the 
enormous natural increase, in 75 years, of 442 per cent. 


If there be something repulsive in this rapid propagation of the human species 
under Slavery, it may be said in answer that this increase was by no means due to 
Slavery, the free negroes increased during Slavery even more rapidly. 


The number of free negroes in the United States (1790) was 59,527, (1860). 
488,070 ; percentage of increase, 723; and in South Carolina (1790) 1,801, (1860) 
9,914; percentage of increase, 450 (p. 372). 


INCREASE OF COLOURED POPULATION. 


The census for 1880 shows that there are 6,580,793 negroes in the United States, 
an increase of 1,980,793 by births, or 43 per cent. in the fifteen years since eman- 
cipation. This extraordinary increase of the negro population is one of the most 
interesting and important questions presented by the race problem in America 
(Pp. 372). : 

The rate of increase for the negro race throughout the United States has been 
33 per cent. for the last decade, 1870-1880, while that of the native white at the 
north was less than 15.7 per cent. (J. Srant PATTERSON cited, p. 372). 


Should these rates of increase of population continue for the next century, the 
negro would outnumber the native northern white by 12,000,000 ! ) 
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Vitat ForcE—WHITE AND BLACK. 

Of their relative vital force, the same board gives a table: from 1853 to 1859 
‘there were 23,278 births of white children in South Carolina; in the same year, 
‘69,078 births of coloured children. 

The white births were (1836-1839) 13°6 to the 1,000; the coloured were much 
‘greater, 29°9 to the 1,000; plurality births (1859), white, 148 ; coloured, 269; still 
births for the same year, 2°4 per cent. white ; 1°8 per cent. coloured ; with a prepon- 
derance of male still births greater in the white than in the coloured race (p. 406-7). 

In the record of deaths from extreme old age, there were reported in the State 
22 of 100 years and over ; of them four were white, and eighteen negroes (p. 411). 


ISOTHERMAL BELTs. 


The census of 1880 disclosed the fact that the native white population had 
‘increased 20 per cent. in the past ten years, and that the negro population had 
‘increased 35 per cent. in the same time. 

Increasing 2 per cent. annually, whites will double in every thirty-five years, 
while negroes, increasing 33 per cent. annually, will double in every twenty years. 

Immigration of foreign or northern whites may affect the future relation of the 
‘races, but such a theory finds support neither in history nor in existing facts. Races 
have migrated along the parallels of latitude, their northern or southern movements 
being almost invariably limited by the boundaries of the isothermal belts. 

In the year 1882-3, 400,000 foreigners landed in the United States; 
-of this number only 736 settled in the seven States named above. 

With due allowance for foreign and northern immigration, it still seems a reason- 
-able conjecture that, adopting the ratios established, within sixty years negroes will 
be in a majority in all the south, and that one hundred years from to-day they will 
be double the number of whites in every Southern State. 


We trust we have said enough to induce those who really take a practical 
interest in the future of the coloured race in the United States to study for 
themselves the facts and figures so well brought out in Mr. Keyszr’s little 
‘sketch of the life of MinpEN Armals. We conclude with one more import- 
‘ant quotation :— 


WHITE AND BLACK IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


There were (1880) 70,616 of white military population in the State, and 98,285 of 
‘the coloured population ; of those entitled to citizenship by age there are 85,000 
whites, and 118,000 of the coloured race. 

The Board of Agriculture say further: “ Between this race and the white race 
there has been no distinctive antagonism. In Charleston, the chief city of the State, 
they have lived in equal numbers, in close association for one hundred years, and for 
two hundred years throughout the State there have been only two insurrections ; and 
these and the riots of 1876 are all the casualties resulting from contests between the 
whites and negroes ; as the Board say, taken together for the whole two hundred 
years, less than the outrages reported in a single year in Ireland.” 

But, then, these blacks are no longer negroes; they have become, insensible to 
the nation and themselves, a well-developed portion of the new race which has been 
creating itself everywhere in the South. 
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The State Board of Agriculture definitely says, relative to this fact: “ The black 
population of the State of South Carolina, November, 1883, are no longer negroes: one- 
third has a large infusion of white blood, another third has less, but still some, and of 
the other third, it would be difficult to find an assured specimen of African blood ; 
even in those whose colour and features seem most unmistakably to mark them as of 
pure African descent, indubitable evidence may often be obtained of white parentage ; 
the external characteristics are by no means invariably associated with the internal 
ones, and such blacks are often more intelligent, and bear morally a closer resemblance 
to the white race than many lighter in colour.”—Resources and Population of South 
Carolina, p. 373. 








Free Dabour in East Africa—Up-Country Hews. 
A LETTER FROM MR. MARTIN. 


THE following letter has been kindly handed us, with a view to publication, as being 
of interest to the friends of Mr. Martin, and containing the most recent information 
as to the progress of affairs up-country. It is dated October 25th, and is written 
from Kibmezi :— 

“T came back here about a fortnight ago from Machakos and Kikuyu, where I 
had been collecting z,000 Wakamba and Wakikuyu. 

“T have now 500 natives working with the railway party here. Mr. CHURCH could 
not employ the balance, as he had no tools for them. However, I got a Safari of 
tools up from the Coast yesterday, and in ten days hence I hope to have the full 1,000 
men at work here. Everything is going smoothly with the railway party at present, 
thanks to the native labour.” —The Zanzibar Gazette, November 18th, 1896. 








Obituary. 

MR. FREDERIC HILL. 
WE regret to record the death of our good friend and near neighbour, Mr. 
FREDERIC HILL, who died at his residence in Hampstead, on the 17th 
November last, at the great age of nearly ninety-four years. Mr. HItw’s 
autobiography, recently published, contained a most interesting record of 
the chief events in his long and useful life, and was reviewed by us at the 
time in the Aztz-Slavery Reporter, but we gladly avail ourselves of a concise 
sketch which appeared in the local Hampstead paper, the 2xfress, soon after 
his death. 

“Mr. FREDERIC HILt was formerly Inspector of Prisons for Scotland, and 
afterwards an Assistant Secretary of the Post Office. He was a brother of 
the late Sir RowL_anp Hixt and the late Mr. MatrHew Davenport HILt. 
The fame of his elder brother, Sir RowLanp HItt, has somewhat obscured 
the great services which he rendered in the cause of Prison Reform, and the 
valuable assistance he gave to his brother at the Post Office. He and his 
brothers, in their young days, kept the well-known school at Hazelwood, near 
Birmingham, and worked together for reform, all of them eventually finding 
spheres of public usefulness. FREDERIC was appointed Inspector of Prisons, 
being one of the first appointed under the Act of 1835, by which the office was 


Durant 
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created. Lord JoHN RussELL, in sending him to Scotland, paid him a great 
compliment, so Sir Row.anp relates, by telling him that he sent him there 
because in Scotland there was most need of improvement. The appointment 
was well justified. Except in Glasgow, the Scotch prisons were in a terrible 
state. With only the powers of an inspector, FREpDERIC Hitt soon got bad 
officers discharged. He increased the number of matrons and of female 
assistants, and managed to get the buildings improved. To him, too, 
belongs the credit of framing the Bill subsequently passed for creating a 
General Board, of which he was made a member, as a directing authority, 
thereby setting up a powerful machinery for carrying out reform. In every 
way, by introducing productive work, by discontinuing degrading punish- 
ment, enforcing better attention to the health of the prisoners, he wrought a 
marvellous change in the Scotch system. Afterwards he was moved to an 
English district, but there found the dead weight which county justices 
then brought to bear against reform far more of an obstacle than in Scot- 
land. Just then his brother, Sir Rowtanp, Secretary to the Post Office, 
was in need of help there, and, though it seemed an inferior post, he 
accepted the office of Assistant Secretary to the Post Office. There a great 
deal of the detail work of reform was left in his hands by his busy brother. 
He was able to effect many economies. Again and again Sir Row ann, in 
his autobiography, testifies to his zealous assistance. He remodelled the 
central office, introduced contract work, supported promotion by merit, 
drew up a plan for life insurance, encouraged in every direction the employ- 
ment of female labour, and in many ways quietly worked at improvement. 
Twenty years ago, in 1876, he retired on a pension.” 

To this sketch we gladly add that Mr. FrepErRIc Hit, like his brothers, 
Sir RowLanp and ARTHUR, was a warm supporter of the Anti-Slavery’ 
cause, and in him we found up to the last a ready listener to the account of 
the wrongs of the Slave in our Protectorate of Zanzibar. He took a keen 
interest in the efforts of the BRiTIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
to have this dark blot erased from the national escutcheon, and we cannot 
but feel some regret that this staunch old abolitionist, who was so actively 
interested in the Anti-Slavery struggles of 1834 and 1838, has not lived to 
witness the carrying out of emancipation in Zanzibar during this sixtieth 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen VIcTorIA. 

Mr. Hit was president of the ANTI-BEARING Rein AssociaTIon, founded 
at Hampstead about 1890. One of his last public acts was in the summer 
of last year, whilst staying at Dover with his daughters, when he wrote a 
strong letter to a local newspaper against the cruel habit of using bearing- 
reins on draught horses in that steep and hilly district. 








Books Received. 


LirE oF Gorpon, by D. C. Boutcer. Two Vols. FisHzr Unwin, 1896. 
Sir Joun Drummonp Hay, Minister in Morocco. JOHN Murray, 1896. 


Owing to extraordinary press of matter relating to Zanzibar, we are 
compelled to defer our review of these interesting volumes until our ,next 
issue.—Ep. Reporter. 





